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FOREWORD 


The early history of Kentucky, during its 
formative period, is replete with picturesque and 
thrilling incidents which enchain the attention 
of even the most casual reader, naturally so, 
since at the’ time of their enactment they at- 
tracted and held the attention of the civilized 
world. 

Prominent among such periods was the decade 
extending from 1816 to 1826, when the State 
was almost rent in twain by two political fac- 
tions, the outgrowth of a memorable monetary 
derangement disturbing the finances of the State. 
This financial disturbance led to the passage by 
the Legislature of relief laws, which gave rise 
to the most violent and embittered civil conflict 
that has ever occurred in this country within a 
single.State. The situation became acute. The 
“Relief” and “Anti-Relief,” ‘“The Old” and 
“New Court,’’ battles were fought on the stump, 
in the taverns, on the streets, and in the privacy 
of the homes—so great was the financial stress 
and its attendant political rancor. 
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The excitement became intense; its counter- 
part only to be found in Paris, when, in the 
bursting of “The Mississippi Bubble,” John 
Law became the victim of the extravagances and 
cupidity of the dissolute Regent Louis Philippe. 

During this tense situation was enacted a 
tragedy which created a most profound sensa- 
tion throughout the country. The historian 
makes bare mention of it, no motive is assigned, 
and no side lights are thrown upon the facts con- 
tained in the simple annals of the State. 

This absence of all detail seems strangely sig- 
nificant of an underlying mystery. The un- 
raveling of this mystery has suggested this story 
of ““The Heart of Kentucky.” 


CHAPTER I 
THE PASSING STAGE 


Nothing could be more picturesquely: beau- 
tiful than was the old ‘‘Wilderness Road,”’ or 
“Emigrant Trail,” as it was more generally 
called in the early days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the great highway of travel, then as now, 
leading toward the setting sun, over the moun- 
tains into the dark mysterious valley beyond. 

For many miles it ran through a sparsely set- 
tled country over the foothills leading up to the 
eastern slope of the Appalachian Chain. Then 
through the ‘‘Cumberland Gap,” the giant gate- 
way between Virginia and the wildly beautiful 
country called Transylvania, it continued its zig- 
zag course westward, always westward, down 
the rough mountain sides until it pierced the 
fertile bluegrass lands lying beyond. Of this 
valley the bold hunters on their return home 
would tell such wondrous stories that The Trail 
was soon dotted with movers’ wagons, and 
camp-fires glowed like stars from the depths of 
the pine forests which clothed the mountain 
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sides. ‘They were not disappointed, these hardy 
adventurers who first penetrated the wilderness 
in search of game and new hunting grounds, for 
they found a paradise instead. No wonder they 
called it “‘God’s country.”’ 

After passing through the Gap, the western 
slope of this mountain range was dotted here 
and there with springs and small inland lakes 
to which deer and other wild creatures of the 
forest came to slake their thirst. One of these 
pellucid lakes fed by a mountain spring situated 
on a plateau well up on the mountain side, of 
too little geographical importance to require a 
name, was remarkable, however, for the pic- 
turesque beauty of its surroundings, and always 
caught the eye of the traveler on this lonely 
trail. Here the road, deeply furrowed by the 
heavy wagons that passed that way, wound 
round the lake on one side, the shore from time 
to time reaching out into the water forming 
little tongues of land covered with reed grass 
or weeping willows, under which the wild fowl 
hid their nests. | 

To the right of the road beyond the lake 
stood a noble group of ancient hemlocks guard- 
ing “The Manor House,” a_ building of 
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Colonial style with broad porch and fluted 
columns, its high gable roof disappearing in the 
lofty firs behind it, which stood out against 
the blue sky like the pines on the Campagna. 
It was built of light gray limestone hewn no 
doubt from the hillside near the spring, and 
against the background of the everlasting green 
of the mountains shone in the sunlight like 
silver. | 

Into the pit from which the stones for the 
building had been taken, the waters had over- 
flowed, forming an arm, over which was built 
a bridgeway leading to the house. | 

In spite of the natural beauty of the surround- 
ings, it was a lonely, desolate place. Many 
miles away from any other dwelling, it was so 
absolutely secluded from the world that it 
seemed as if the builder, wearying of the se- 
clusion, had soon abandoned it to the bats and 
owls that continued to build their nests in the 
fluted columns and tall chimneys and under the 
eaves of the great house. When the storms of 
winter came roaring over the mountain, shaking 
and twisting the old trees until they groaned 
louder than the howling of the storm, the ill- 
omened birds driven from shelter and circling 
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uneasily about their nesting places lent color to 
the tradition that the Manor had been delivered 
over to evil spirits. As time passed it became 
known to travelers upon the road as ‘“‘the 
haunted house’; for, as the wilderness opened 
up and the first emigrants moved on into the in- 
terior, there was soon no one left to recall when 
or how it had been built; not within the memory 
of man had it been occupied. | 

Great was the surprise, therefore, when one 
day a train of wagons loaded, with sumptuous 
furnishings, came toiling through ‘“The Gap”’ 
and over the trail; then, winding around the 
lake and crossing the bridge, turned into the 
private roadway leading up to ‘The Manor 
House.” 

A month or so later the mid-afternoon of a 
fine June day found the stage coach making its 
weekly pilgrimage through the Gap. Drawing 
near this point the tired horses slackened their 
gait, and wound slowly around the lake, giving 
the occupants upon the box ample opportunity 
to observe the changes made by time—and 
springtime—which seemed to have chased all 
hobgoblins away. 

Though the scenery in the immediate vicinity 
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was still picturesquely wild, about the house the 
gardens and the lawn the judicious pruner had 
brought something like order out of the con- 
fusion of wild woods and shrubbery and vines 
which had hitherto run riot to the very doors. 

Now roses were climbing everywhere; not 
the roses of floriculture, but wild roses. The 
sweet briar, as it was then known, was trained 
over windows, walls, fences, and trees, filling 
the air with its spicy fragrance. Trailing 
through the grass, reaching out its arms for the 
low parapet which bounded the lakeside nearest 
the road—preventing the encroachment of the 
waters—it clothed luxuriantly the rampart and, 
falling over, scattered its pretty pink petals upon 
the bosom of the lake. 

Near the house the flower borders had been 
weeded out; and the old-fashioned favorites, 
bleeding heart, columbine, pinks, sweet-william, 
larkspur, and ladyslipper having taken a new 
lease on life, made pretty patches of bloom. 
Close by the steps on either side grew great 
bunches of yucca, their long spear-shaped leaves, 
erect and glistening in the sunlight, guarding 
the threshold. 

“‘Yonder’s the Manor House,” said the 
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driver, pointing with his whip hand to the lordly 
home, ‘‘and thar’s the new tenant.” 

The coach was now nearing the bridge where, 
seated upon the low parapet overrun with roses, 
was a young woman, her face turned toward the 
roadway watching the coming stage. 

How young she was it would be difficult to 
say, since time had left no mark by which one 
could calculate her age. Her lustrous brown 
hair was coifed high, as was the fashion of that 
day, the waving bands about the forehead show- 
ing by contrast the creamy fairness of her brow. 
With more than a passing glance her large eyes, 
blue as the violets at her feet, rested upon each 
passenger on the coach, acknowledging by a 
slight inclination of the head the respectful bows 
made to her, as was the custom of wayfarers on 
the road in those days. 

‘What a woman with whom to make the. 
journey of life,” thought the traveler who that 
day shared the box seat with the driver. 

In answer to his thought, it seemed, the lady 
allowed her eyes to rest upon his face for a mo- 
ment; meeting his intense and ardent gaze, be- 
traying as it did a more than cursory interest, 
she hastily turned her head. In her eyes was 
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kindled a strange, disturbed light, and a faint 
color spread over her cheek as the passenger 
turned for a parting glance. 

It was a picture not to be easily forgotten and 
the face of the beautiful stranger lingered in the 
mind of the passenger on the coach long after 
the Manor House was left behind; a memory 
as tantalizing as the elusive fragrance of a 
flower which one wishes to recall. 

The coach soon passed from view and a few 
moments later the lady was joined by a young 
man, whose arm she took as they proceeded to 
continue an interrupted walk. Her companion, 
a typical Kentuckian of border days, tall and 
sinewy and good to look upon, was young, not 
having passed many milestones beyond his ma- 
jority, perhaps, as time goes. But in those days 
years counted for more, somehow, than in these; 
those were days of great deeds in the wilder- 
ness, making men of boys. 

This young man, irrespective of age, im- 
pressed one as a person of marked characteris- 
tics, for in his face, handsome and intelligent, 
there were indications of great firmness, of de- 
cision, and fixedness of purpose, betokening 


maturer years than he perhaps counted. As he 
2 . 
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drew the lady’s hand within his arm, he betrayed 
withal the modesty, the ingenuousness of youth, 
and a gentleness in deportment inherent, no 
doubt, to his nature. 


‘““Who are the occupants of the Manor?” 
asked the box passenger of the driver of the 
stage as they passed out of sight. 

“Tt ’pears like to me, suh, you oughter know,” 
said the driver, ‘seein’ you’re two of a kind.” 

“A lawyer?” 

“Yes, ’n’ a pollytishan. A risin’ one, they 
say, suh. Wallace Dar’ll is his name, suh.” 

‘“Darrall! I have heard of him. He seems 
to me very young ?”’ 

‘*That’s the way he seems, suh; but he ’pears 
to have a pirty ole head on his young shoulders.”’ 

‘‘And a pretty wise one, I’ve heard. He’s a 
great ‘Anti-Relief’ man. ‘They are talking of 
running him for the next Assembly, I hear.” 

“TI wisht he might git thar, suh; but they 
ain’t no hope uv that, I reckin.” 

“You are then ‘Anti-Relief’, I take it?” 

“Course I am; you see, I don’t own no land, 
and I ain’t got no bank nor stores; all I’ve got 
is my stage and my teams, scattered all along 
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the road, from old Virginny to Frankfort; an’ 
my contrac’ to carry the people same as I’m 
carry’n you and the mail, suh. Now I’m boun’ 
ter take whatever they gives me, suh, an’ ef I 
lends it out, or puts it in anything, or ef I keep 
it, the chances is, suh, that it won’t be worth one 
half uv what I took it fur. No, suh, I ain’t 
in favor of allowin’ any bank jest to print money 
fast as they want it, "thout they’ve got the 
money, gole and silver, to show fur it. I hope 
you ain’t fur Relief, suh?”’ 

“T can’t say that I am—nor that I am not. 
It’s been a good many years since I went back 
to Virginia, after locating some land here, so I 
am not fully informed in regard to Kentucky 
politics.” 

“Is you calkerlatin’ on stayin’ here, suh? 
*Cause, ef you is, you'll soon git posted, fur 
you ll be like everybody else, a followin’ yo’ 
own int’rust.”’ 

Whipping up the horses, now that they had 
a good level bit of road, he returned to the occu- 
pants of the Manor House. 

‘They ain’t bin here long, suh. I see a great 
commotion, a movin’ in of stuff and one thing 
or other, an’ a cleanin’ about a munt ago, and 
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then the next time I pass I see ’em still fixin’ 
things, and now this is three times. It’s a 
mighty fine ole place, suh, but it looks lonesome- 
like to me.”’ 

‘Surely not lonesome to her—if, as it seems, 
she is newly wed.” 

‘But I don’t kno’ that, suh.” 

‘Somehow you gave me that impression.”’ 

“All I know "bout it is—that’s Dar’ll I see 
thar with her.” 

‘Then who is the woman?” 

“IT dunno. It mout be his wife, suh, I 
reckin’; tho’ I ain’t hearn nothin’ ’bout his 
marryin’, he mout’er marri’d somebody. News 
travels slow, suh, with only a fo’-hoss stage; 
an’ riders horseback to carry it.” 

‘What about the house? I must have 
passed this way when | first came into the wild- 
erness and again when I went back to old Vir- 
ginia, about ten or more years ago; I remember 
I stayed all night the first time in a log cabin 
hereabouts.” 

“Well, suh, I dunno rightly ’bout the house. 
To tell the truth, nobody don’t know rightly 
*bout the house, suh. All they kin tell is that 
it wuz built by a Englishman, what wuz so 
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struck on these heyer mount’ins that he bought 
land and built him a cabin; and in a valley over 
thar he laid out a park, and was goin’ ter keep 
deer, an’ elk, an’ buffalo in it; all uv the wile 
things, like they did over whar he cum from. 
A foolish notion it always ’peared to me, fur 
thar’s plenty uv sich things all ’round in the 
woods.”’ ) 

“Certainly—now; but the time will come 
when there won’t be any. They will be killed 
and die out when the forests are cut down, and 
the sight of a real canebrake and wild animals 
in a natural park would be something to go 
miles to see. I hope he carried out his inten- 
tions ?”’ 

"No, he died. His horse, jumping a fence, 
rolled over and killed him. He was a great 
hand to hunt, they say, an’ never minded a fence 
nor nothin’. Come to think of it, I dunno 
whether the house wuz built before he died or 
no. He left a widder, an’ one mity pirty little 
gal. He wuz gwine ter build it, I know. He 
had patents, they say, on thousan’s an’ thousan’s 
of lan’ all through the bluegrass country.” 

“Maybe it was built by his wife?” 

“No, suh, they went away soon after he was 
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killed. They wuz skeered to live so lone- 
some-like by theirselves, an’ they never did come 
back. I did hear they went back to his people 
in the Ole Country, suh; he always set great 
stor’ by his people.” 

‘And no one has ever lived in this house ?”’ 

“Course they mighter, but nobody ain’t never 
lived in it since I’ve been drivin’ this stage, suh, 
seven years now come September. You see, it’s 
too big fur ennybody without a passel of nig- 
gers, an’ a big farm to work, an’ plenty uv 
money; an’ sich people would natchelly stay in 
Ole Virginny, whar thar’s plenty mo’ sich 
houses, an’ coaches, and chair’ots to ride ’round 
in to see the neighbors; an’ neighbors to see, 
suh.”’ 

“Tt has been empty all of these years?” 

“Eyer since I bin drivin’. Nobody be’n in 
it so long, suh, it natchelly got a bad name. 
The country people say it’s ha’nted, an’ you 
couldn’t get a nigger to go nigh it at night. All 
the niggers they’ve got thar they fetched with 
’em from Ole Virginny, or somewhar.”’ 


CHAPTER II 
ONLY A WOMAN 


Somewhat unstrung by the little incident of 
the passing stage, ‘“The Strange Lady’’—as she 
was called by the country people who sometimes 
caught sight of her moving about the grounds— 
with lagging steps pursued her walk only a 
short distance, silently and with thoughts evi- 
dently far away. Stopping to pluck the first 
rose blooming in the border, she pinned it upon 
the lapel of her companion’s coat, then, prevail- 
ing upon him to continue his walk toward the 
mountain spring by the roadside whither their 
footsteps were tending, she returned alone 
slowly through the flower-scented borders to the 
house. She had, however, scarcely entered the 
portals when a coach, or chariot, as it was called 
in those days, came into view and turned into 
the drive where two stone towers guarded the 
entrance to the ‘‘Manor House.” 

Passing through the gateway the chariot 
leisurely approached the dwelling. The el 
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occupant, a handsome woman of rather mature 
years, descended, and in answer to her summons 
upon the brazen knocker the door was opened 
wide by a serving man, who proved to be an 
old acquaintance of the visitor. ‘‘Jefferson,” 
formerly body servant to his master while at 
‘The Springs” during the past summer, was 
the name of this sable functionary. There was 
no lack of warmth in his greeting. 

“Jist walk rite in, Mis’ Randolph, walk rite 
inde parlor. I’se powerful glad ter see yer. I 
is fur a fac,’ Mis’ Randolph. Marse Wallace— 
he jis step out bout half hour ago. I’m looking 
fur him enny minit. Jes set rite down, mistis, 
an’ res’ yerself till he cums,’ placing an easy 
chair for her. | 

‘TIs—Mrs. Darrall at home?” 

‘Mis’ Darrall? Who’s dun tole you dere 
is enny Mis’ Dar’ll?” asked Jefferson, surprised, 
looking back over his shoulder from the window 
where he was opening the blinds to let in the . 
sweet June air. 

“Your master told me himself. I am here 
to call upon her.” 

“Well, sur! I'll declar! W’y—w’y—er ef 
he tole you so, mistis, yer kin depen’ on it hit’s 
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so. Yes’m, cause I ain’t never cotch him in a 
lie yit.”” 

‘‘Why shouldn’t he tell me, old friends as 
we are?” | 

‘Dat’s more’n I know,” shaking his head du- 
biously. ‘“‘All I do kno’ is, he tole me pertickler 
not ter tell nobody—an’ now he’s done gone an’ 
done it hisself,’’ emphasizing the statement with 
both hands uplifted. 

“Just like a man; he wanted to tell it him- 
self.” 

Jeff shook his head, disappointed. This 
little secret of which he thought himself the only 
custodian had been betrayed—and by his master. 
He was not his only confidant, it seemed. Crest- 
fallen, he began an explanation. 

‘‘More’n a munt ago, two munt ago, I reckin, 
he says to me, sez he, ‘Jeff, I’se a gwinter git 
marri’d’—dat proud like, he couldn’ hole in 
enny longer. ‘I’m mity glad to heer it,’ sez I, 
unconcerned like. ‘Dat’s de reason, mebbe, you 
bin talkin’ ’bout dat fine house in de mountins.’ 
‘De bery reason,’ sez he, ‘an’ I want yer to go 
rite off down thar an’ fix up eberyting uv de 
bery fines’. Some o’ her tings is a cummin’ 
from Ole Firginny. I’m gwine ter Louisville, 
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an’ sen’ down sum more, an’ you sen’ fur any- 
thing what you ain’t got to make it comfuble, 
an’ I'll be long by’m-by ter see how it does.’ 
‘An’ who mout my young mistis gwinter be?’ 
I axes disrespectful of cors. ‘De bery pirtiest 
‘ooman you ever clap yo’ two eyes on,’ he say, 
his eyes jes’ a shinin’ like a cat’s in the dark. 
‘I’m boun’ she is,’ sez I, ‘cause you wouldn’t look 
at enny uder kine.’ I jes know’d no onery- 
lookin’ ’ooman could eber ketch him. 

“Den I calls to mine las’ summer at de Hards- 
_ burg Springs. You was thar, Mis’ Randolph, 
when he was a settin’ to a young ’ooman, a 
regular thur-bred—hel’ her head high, like a 
race horse. De wimmen wuz all shy uv her 
cause she didn’ give ’em her pedigree, an’ de 
men wuz all crazy,—plum crazy ober her,— 
cause she wuz so pirty an’ didn’ seem ter kno’ 
it; an’ had such pirty ways whot it looked like 
she couldn’ help, jis born in her—come dar wid 
Colonel Cyarter frum Old Firginny? You 
*members her, Mis’ Randolph ?” 

“Of course I remember her.” 

“Well, it looked to me like he was a co’tin 
den, but dar wuz so many uv ’em dat I couldn’ 
say fur sho’. Well, tinks I to myself, dat’s de 
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one sho’; and I sez to him, sez I, ‘Mars Dar’ll, 
I'll have de bigges’ infar eber seen in dis coun- 
try sense yo’ pa wuz marri‘d,’ sez I, ‘an’ mo 
shotes, an’ sheep killed an’ roasted in de pits, 
dan ebber you see; fur in cors’ you wa’n't at 
your daddy’s infar—an’ de burgoo will be uv de 
fines’. 

“Infar?’ say he. ‘You black scound’el!’ 
laughin’ fit ter bust, he was dat happy; ‘infar, 
say he, ‘don’ you tell a soul I’m agwinter git 
mar’id. Wait tell de honeymoon’s ober, den 
hit’ll be plenty o’ time to hab de whole country- 
side a comin’ to see us. An’ sides, don’ you 
know infars dun gone out o’ fashion, ennyhow ?’ 
An’ now he dun tole it hisse’f! shaking his 
head, his arms uplifted. 

“You forget that was a month ago; the 
honeymoon must be about over now,”’ said the 
lady. 

‘I dunno ’bout dat, mistis; hit wuz a mity 
full moon, sho’ as yur born, frum start tur 
finish. Mos’ runnin’ ober. Hit ain’t show’d 
no signs er wanin’ yit, as I kin see. Hit’s bin 
mighty lonesome here, mistis, wid no comin’ an’ 
gwine. An’ he dun tole it hisse’f! Dat beats 
me |” 
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“Now, Jefferson, I’m going to be honest with 
you. I was at the wedding. I had known the 
bride for a long time. I introduced her to your 
master at the Springs. So you see he has been 
fair with you; and I thought as we were pass- 
ing I would surprise them with a little visit. 
You can go, with a clear conscience, and tell 
Mrs. Darrall I am here.” 

Jefferson’s face lighted immediately. He 
started for the door, turning back, however, to 
say, “I ’clar’ ter gracious, Mis’ Randolph, I’se 
powerful glad yer come. Yo’ll allus fin’ our 
latchstring hangin’ out.” After looking outside 
he came back to say, “I ain’t seed de Jedge no- 
_ whar.” 

‘‘The Judge stopped as we passed the store 
down the road to find out if there was any news 
from the campaign; he will be here presently.” 

Jefferson retired to inform his mistress, and 
Mrs. Randolph stepped to the window to draw 
aside the blind, that she might enjoy the beau- 
tiful prospect before her; she had not long to 
wait, for the lady of the Manor soon entered 
with outstretched hands. 

‘“‘Welcome, welcome, my friend,” said Mar- 
guerite, advancing and receiving upon each 
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cheek a kiss affectionately bestowed by Mrs. 
Randolph, “some good fairy must have sent 
you. I have been thinking of you.” 

‘Thinking well of me, I hope?” 

“Of course, and you have been thinking of 
me?” 

‘Shall I tell you just what I have been think- 
ing?” 

‘‘T am all eagerness to hear,’ 
by her friend’s side. 

“Well, then, I have been thinking that you 
have tired of Darrall, perhaps; and would like 
a little change of companionship !”’ 

Marguerite smiles at this. | 

“Tired? Ah, my dear, I fear I am more 
of an egotist than you have given me credit for. 
Someone has said, ‘One loves to talk of one’s 
self too much to tire of a lover.’ Is it not so? 
You should surely know.” 

‘That depends upon the lover, of course. 
But, under the happiest circumstances, this bea- 
tific state connot last forever. ‘The charm must 
be broken some time.”’ 

Marguerite shakes her head, incredulous, 
while a happy smile irradiates her face. 

‘‘No? Then I fear I am going to bore you, 


’ seating herself 
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for I have come to break the spell this very 
day!” 

“To-day?” still smiling happily. “You will 
allow me at least the customary three days’ 
grace?” 

“Not even one. Darrall should be in politics 
now—he has no time to spare. There will be 
plenty of time for love-making between you 
two when you have grown old.” 

‘Explain yourself, dear friend; I must con- 
fess that I do not know in the least of what you 
are talking.” 

‘You must know that the whole State is in a 
perfect turmoil of excitement. Surely Darrall 
has told you that the Anti-Reliefs want him to 
represent them in the Assembly? And the As- 
sembly is but a stepping stone to Congress, so 
the Judge says.” 

‘Congress!’ exclaims Marguerite, with a 
look of dread upon her face. 

“Oh, it’s not so imminent as to bring such 
terror into your eyes. Congress might be the 
ultimate goal, you know. ’Tis only the As- 
sembly now. So much has been said in the pa- 
pers of late about Darrall and about that 
speech e 
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‘That speech? What speech?” 

‘Marguerite! I verily believe you have not 
even read a paper. No? You will never do 
for a politician’s wife. You should read every 
line printed about your husband—even the 
abuse. That, by the way, you will find of great 
advantage. If he has a foible or a fault they 
will find it out, and you will learn more than he 
knows about himself—all of which will enable 
you to manage him nicely.” 

Marguerite’s cheek pales as she answers, 
‘You forget that in these mountains we are al- 
most shut off from the world. We see, know, 
nothing of what is going on. We are happy 
thus.” 

‘For the present—yes; but you are both 
young, with a long life before you.” 

‘Even so; why concern ourselves now with 
these matters, since they do not immediately 
concern us? Ah, dear friend, I have pictured 
such a beautiful life—we two alone in this quiet 
retreat, loving and living for each other. Why 
disturb our happiness? Wallace, I am sure, 
does not care for such things, and he will not 
consent to these plans which his friends are 
making for him.”’ Her voice falters while giv- 
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ing this assurance, for even as she speaks there 
comes over her a vague feeling of responsibility 
and of uncertainty as to the future. A cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand has risen upon her ho- 
rizon, and her heart is oppressed. ‘What if 
Wallace should care?” Then, without any rea- 
son, it seems, her mind wanders back to the face 
upon the passing coach that had so disturbed 
her. 

There is a lapse of a few moments before 
Mrs. Randolph speaks again. She seems to be 
considering whether she shall give voice to the 
thoughts which press upon her tongue for ut- 
terance before the silence which has fallen be- 
tween them shall become painful. She resumes 
presently : 

‘Darrall not like it? Are you sure of that, 
my dear? In the ardor of his new-found happi- 
ness he has not perhaps confided to you his aims, 
his ambitions, for the future. No man of 
genius is without ambition. This is the goal for 
which he has been striving, no doubt, from his 
boyhood. It is now within his reach. It can- 
not be otherwise than gratifying to him, this 
mark of confidence in his ability, planned by his 
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friends. Lift your eyes, Marguerite, and say 
that you too are pleased.”’ 

Taking both of Marguerite’ s hands in hers 
she feels them cold in her clasp. Lifting her 
eyes, shadowed with a nameless fear, Marguer- 
ite answers slowly: | 

“Dear friend, I cannot ‘say it,’ and hastens 
to add: “You cannot understand me—do not 
try. You are disappointed in me? Then do 
not let us talk of these things—the Assembly! 
Congress! The bare thought unnerves me, as 
you see.”’ 

“Only one word more, dear Marguerite. Do 
not let your husband look into your heart as I 
have done. Let him decide for himself untram- 
meled by his love for you, which might compel 
any sacrifice for your sake. If, as we think, he 
has his foot now planted upon the ladder which 
leads to fame, do not let yours be the hand to 
drag him down.” 

“God forbid!” answers the wife shivering as 
if chilled by a cold blast. Then after a pause, in 
tremulous low tones she continues: ‘You re- 
member, dear friend, when I first met him at the 
Springs, and you told me of his love for me, 
I bade you tell him to forget me. I thought of 
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his welfare, his happiness, then, as I am now 
thinking of it—not my own; for I loved him 
then. Now I love him even more. [I live for 
him! Believe me, I would suffer for him any 
pain that human nature could endure—shame, 
dishonor, death itself, if thereby I might spare 
him a single pang. You cannot understand 
this. I cannot explain it, but it is true. Judge, 
then, if I would be a stumbling-block in his 
way.” | 

She feels the tears welling to her eyes, but she 
presses them back. 

‘You see, I am only a woman. Love has 
made of me only a poor weak woman, and— 
and I dread this separation; I dread for him 
the unseen dangers which may lurk in his way. 
Forgive me. I beg that you will not think me 
unmindful of the interest shown by your good 
husband in the preferment of my husband. I 
thank you also, dear friend, for kindly pointing 
out to me so clearly my duty, the performance 
of which will be harder than you can guess. I 
promise you I will not fail him.” 

“Thank you, dear; I felt that I could trust 
you.” 

“Now we will not speak of this again, You 
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have come to make me that promised visit; let 
us enjoy it,” summoning a little smile to her 
lips. 

‘Only a very short visit. We are on our way 
to the capital, and have come a little out of the 
direct road to spend the night with you.” 

‘We? Are you not alone?” 

“T forgot to say that the Judge is with me. 
He stopped at the settlement hoping to hear 
something from the speaking; a friend will 
bring him to your gate. We thought perhaps 
Wallace had gone to the speaking himself.” 

‘No, he is out for a walk. He will meet the 
Judge, no doubt, and bring him in with him.” 

‘Then we must await, I suppose, our lords’ 
pleasure. Come, show me your home and its 
mountain beauties. It is no wonder you are con- 
tent to isolate yourself—with Darrall, of 
course.” 

‘You have as yet seen nothing of the real 
beauty of the place, for it lies in the mountains 
which are behind us. Come with me to my 
kitchen garden,—all abloom now,—and I will 
show you ‘the everlasting hills from whence 
cometh my help’; the towering mountains 
which seems to hold me secure in their loving 
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clasp. Why should we wish to leave them and 
brave the perils of—of we know not what.” 
Touching a bell, she says to Jefferson, who 
comes at the call, ““Watch for Judge Randolph, 
and when he comes bring him to the arbor, 
where, when your master returns, you may 
serve our tea. You see,’ addressing herself to 
Mrs. Randolph, while tying on her garden hat, 
“IT keep up in my mountain retreat the customs, 
or some of them at least, of my English home.”’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE JOY OF LIVING FOR SOME WOMAN 


The ladies had scarcely disappeared through 
the doorway leading to the garden when Jef- 
ferson, on watch at the window, spied his mas- 
ter and a party of gentlemen turning into the 
gateway, and a grin of pleasure spread over his 
dusky countenance. 

“I clar ter gracious ef here dey ain’t al- 
ready! Dar’s Massa Dar’l an’ de Jedge a 
talkin’, standin’ dar under de trees. Here cum 
Kun’! Steele an’—an’—Major Wellin’ton. An’ 
—dar’s Massa Suth’n. Ise glad to see Massa 
Suth’n, sho, fur he’s one uv our kine—a rale 
ole Firginny gentl’man, he is, fur a fac’. Who’s 
dat wid him? Jedge Arnol’ Well, suh! How 
he happen ter cum along beats me. De niggers 
is allus glad to see him, sho! cause day’s dun 
foun’ out his bark is wuss’n his bite. Clar ter 
gracious, ef younder don’t cum dat wile Ir’sh- 
man a gallupin’ up de trail. O’Reilly, dey calls 
him, same as ef he didn’ hav no fron’ name. 
Yes, sur, he’s a turnin’ in too. Dah allus wuz 
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somethin’ I like ’bout dat man; wedder he’s 
got enny fron’ name don’t cut no matter uv dif- 
fer’nce wid me. "Taint no use ter take all dese 
heyre gen’lemen in de gyardin fur a cup o’ tea,” 
laughing at the conceit. ‘A cup o’ tea! wid my 
mistis an’ Mis’ Randolph! I jes’ use my jidg- 
ment bout dat, as I allus did ’fore dair wuz 
enny Mis’ Dar’l. I knows what dey likes, an’ 
jes’ what—dey’s suspectin’. I'll have ter get 
bizzy now. I'll fotch out de decanter an’ de 
glasses, and set dem on de table fur show. [ll 
have de dimmejon settin’ handy under a cheer 
in de corn’r, fur of cors’ deys all gwinter drink 
to de helt’ uv de bride an’ groom,—ef Massa 
Dar’! dun tole em ‘bout dat? Well, suh! I 
does wonder ef he has. Den I'll have a little 
loaf sugar, an’ a little water,—mighty little 
water, fur mos’ of dese heyre dimmygogs don’t 
keer much fur water,—an’ I'll sen’ a nigger 
flying down into the gyardin fur de mint.— 
An’ I won’t hav it nun too soon, fur here dey is; 
an’ dey’ll be mighty quick on de trigger when 
dey smells de mint.” 

Darrell meanwhile, detaching himself from 
the party, hurried on ahead to summon the 
stable boys. Seeing Mrs. Randolph seated with 
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Marguerite in the arbor, he stopped for a few 
words of greeting with her. , 

The riders, having reached the door, were 
dismounting and being served by the negro boys 
already on hand, ‘ter hole de hosses an’ hitch de 
gigs’ and do whatever they found needful for 
the comfort of the guests. 

Judge Arnold, a middle-aged, testy lawyer, 
accoutered in the riding, dress of the period, was 
the first to dismount from his horse, which was 
quickly seized by one of the satellites, while an- 
other, running from side to side and around him, 
was vigorously applying a brush to his coat and 
leggings. 

‘There, there, that will do. Dog my cats, 
that will do, I tell you.” 

‘“Ye—yes, massa, bu-bu-bu 

“Hands off. Hands off! I say! D’ye 
hear me? Hands off!” 7 

“Bu-bu-bu i 

“Cut it short! Can’t you cut it short?” 
shouting as if he thought the boy was deaf. 

‘‘De-de-de - 

Throwing down the saddle-bags, which he 
had taken from his horse and had over his arm, 
he shouted again: “You won’t cut it short, hey? 
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Then dog my cats, if you must be rid of it, [’ll 
shake it out of you,” proceeding at once to make 
good his word. He then throws the boy a coin, 
which the negro picks up, examines, and shaking 
his head proceeds again to ply his broom. 

‘‘Egad! you must take me for a haystack and 
yourself for a thrasher at so much a bushel. 
There,” tossing him another coin, ‘‘will you be 
off ?” 

‘“Te-tee-te — la-la-la — laws — gol-gol-golly, 
massa, you d-don’t k-knows h-how f-f-fine you 
looks.”” This speech brings him another coin. 

‘“T-t-t-thanky, ma-ma 7 

. “Cut it short, or PII lick you.” 

Jefferson, with shining face and a broad wel- 
coming smile, was now holding wide open the 
door, and Darrall, with outstretched hands, was 
welcoming his friends to his home. Within ev- 
erything was cozy and “‘cumfutable,” as Jeffer- 
son had planned. The decanter and the pol- 
ished glasses were set forth, flanked by the su- 
gar and mint, fresh from the garden, and the 
water was handy, if it so happened that it should 
be wanted. 

“Walk right in, my friends; you must be 
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tired and thirsty after your long ride and much 
speaking,” said Darrall. 

‘Why go inside? It must be cooler here, and 
I confess that I am hot and tired,” suggested 
Judge Arnold. 

“All right, Jefferson will serve us right here,”’ 
answered Darrall. 

“Gosh! you must have found speech-making 
hard work to-day,” said Steale. 

‘No harder than listening, hang me, if it is,” 
said Arnold. 

“Sir, you compliment me overmuch; others 
seemed to think differently.” 

‘Everything depends, of course, upon the 
point of view, and the difference in the point of 
view is being very strongly marked just 
now.” 

‘We had an Anti-Relief crowd, it seemed,” 
said Sothern. 

‘And a thirtsy crowd, be jabers!’’ chimed in 
O’Reilly, just coming up the steps. ‘“There was 
scarcely a chance for a man to wet his whistle. 
The people war swarming like bees around the 
candidates. Good-day to yer, Judge,” holding 
out his hand to Arnold; ‘that was a foine 
speech you made, Judge; it war.”’ 
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‘‘Who the devil are you?” 

‘Not the devil at all, yer Honor, but an ould 
acquaintance, shure.” 

‘Dad blame me, I thought as much.” 

‘Not of the devil at all, but of yer Honor, 
and ye knows best yerself how near the relation- 
ship is; here’s a bit o’ pasteboard, yer Honor, 
that ye may see fur yerself.”’ 

“Oreilly? Oreilly? Really, I never heard 
of the gentleman before.” | 

‘Yer see, yer Honor, I’ve quit parting my 
name in the middle, so’s nobody will know of 
my Irish descint.”’ 

“Gad! if that’s what you are after, you 
had better cut your Irish tongue out of your 
head.” 

‘But, ver Honor, having adopted lying as a 
profession, I will have nade of my tongue.” 

“Lying? Dog my cats, if I ever saw a pro- 
fessional liar before.” 

“Then yer Honor knows very little of the 
law.” : 

‘This is the young Irish barrister you admit- 
ted yourself last spring,”’ said Wellington. “An 
Anti-Relief man,” he added, sotto voce. 

‘““That’s different; I understood him to say 
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he was a liar—a nrofessional liar;” holding out 
his hand to O’Reilly. 

‘Shure, an’ there’s not much difference be- 
twixt the two, yer Honor,” giving his hand a 
vigorous shake. 

“Hold on there, my friend; hold on, my 
arm’s not a pump handle. Blame me, if you 
pumped all day, you’d not get a drop, for I’m 
as dry as a last summer’s gourd; the dust is an 
inch thick in my throat.” 

By this time Jefferson had transferred the 
drinking paraphernalia to the porch, and it was 
not long before the various thirsts were as- 
suaged. No one stood on ceremony, every man 
helped himself and mixed his toddy to suit his 
own taste—every man except Sothern. 

‘Won't you take something, Sothern?” 
asked Darrall. At the same moment Jefferson 
presented a glass of his own mixing, saying, 
‘‘Massa Suth’n, you better try dis; it’s jest 
mixed to de taste of a rale ole Firginny gentl’- 
man, an’ dat’s you, fur a fac’.” 

‘No, thank you,” answered Sothern, waving 
it aside. ‘I’ve forsworn it. If you will allow 
me, Darrall, Pll join you in a glass of water, 
which I see you are pouring for yourself.” 
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‘“Forsworn!”’ echoed Steale. ‘‘Why—why, 
man, your liver must be torpid. You are bilious. 
You need a shaking up. Come, try it; you 
never tasted better.”’ 

“You must excuse me this time,’ turning 
away to speak to Darrall. 

‘‘Zounds, the boy’s in love,”’ said Wellington, 
who, being an ancient beau of much experi- 
ence, was presumably an authority upon the 
subject. 

‘In love? Then he is ruined. Blame me, I 
looked on him as a promising boy,” said Ar- 
nold. 

‘Not so bad as that. Many a great man has 
been all the better for one grand passion in his 
life,’ volunteered Steale. 

“Gad! many a great man, sir, has lost his 
head when he lost his heart,’”’ answered the in- 
corrigible Judge, who so far as the world knew, 
had never yet succumbed to feminine wiles. 
‘‘Who is the lady?” 

‘A belle of yesterday, sir—that is to say last 
summer’s belle at the Springs. They will have 
a new one, no doubt, sir, this season,’’ answered 
Wellington. 
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‘Warranted to last only one year ?”’ 

‘Sir, you do not state the case fairly. As a 
rule, sir, it does not require more than one sea- 
son to capture the man she has set her heart 
upon,’’ responded the gallant Major. 

‘Gad! how have you escaped so long? To 
my own certain knowledge, you’ve been chasing 
the petticoats for at least twenty years.” 

“Who is this woman in Sothern’s case? 
You have aroused our curiosity. Each summer 
brings forth more than one belle,’ said Steale. 

‘‘Last summer, sir, was an exception. No one 
had been singled out before she came, sir, no 
one was so talked about after she left. She 
came with the Cyarters, from Virginia, and 
though she spent only a couple of weeks, she 
completely turned the heads of all the men and 
showed favor to none.” 

‘‘And the women ?”’ asked Steale. 

‘“‘Zounds! they tore her to pieces, of course; 
—the dear creatures shrugged their shoulders 
and asked: Who is this stranger ?”’ 

‘‘And she—this mysterious stranger ?”’ 

‘“‘She did not seem to know, sir, that she was 
under fire. Egad, she did not even seem to 
know that the men were wild about her—she 
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cared nothing for them, sir; she cared nothing 
for balls—but she spent part of each morning 
in the gallery shooting at a mark, no bigger than 
the setting in this ring, sir. Zounds! if she . 
didn’t pierce the center nearly every time, you 
may shoot me.” | 

‘You tell me in all seriousness that any man 
there might have been dragged at her chariot 
wheels for the rest of his natural life? Gad, 
I’m glad I’ve kept clear of the women!”’ said 
Arnold. 

‘And know, therefore, actually nothing of 
real life—the joy of loving, of living for, of 
dying for, if need be, some woman, whom you 
have chosen from all the world,” said Darrall, 
returning that moment with Sothern from a 
little stroll upon the lawn. 

‘Then the next thing we will hear, no doubt, 
will be that you have brought a wife to rule over 
your household, including yourself.” 

‘Perhaps!’ smiling at the suggestion. 

“Then, gentlemen, before we say good-by, let 
us drink to the health of the future mistress of 
the Manor House, and of our friend Darrall,”’ 
proposed Colonel Steale, rising. 

As Darrall saw them ride away, it seemed 
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to him strange that he had not announced that 
he had already a wife;—wmistress of his heart 
and home. But, somehow, it did not seem a 
propitious or a suitable occasion to make it 
known was the apology he offered when taken 
to task later by Mrs. Randolph. 


CHAPTER IV 
“Tl HAVE MARRIED A WIFE” 


Having watched the party of horsemen make 
the turn around the lake, Judge Randolph 
joined his wife and Mrs. Darrall inside. 

‘TI am afraid I will find myself an unwelcome 
guest,’ said the Judge, acknowledging the hos- 
pitable greeting from the mistress of the Manor 
House. 

“Have no fear of that,’ answered Mar- 
guerite, clasping his hand cordially, hiding well 
the deep feeling which stirred her heart. 

‘But you have not heard my errand. I have 
come to tear your husband away from you, and 
carry him off with me; to put him in harness, 
so to speak. He is needed. ‘The State is torn 
asunder by two political factions, and calls to 
her sons—to every able man, to be at his post. 
Darrall cannot be excused.” 

“Tf it is his duty, he would not shirk it if he 
could,’ Marguerite answered with deliberation, 
though in a faltering voice. 
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‘There speaks the true wife, sensible of her 
husband’s interest, as well as duty,” responded 
the Judge, rubbing his hands together. 

_Just at this moment, Darrall, who had re- 
mained outside, to give instructions to Jeff con- 
cerning the bestowal of the Judge’s coach and 
horses, entered the room in time to hear his last 
words. 

‘“My duty? Here, it seems to me, I find a 
divided duty; one that embarrasses me no 
littlkh—”” 

‘Ah, Darrall,” interrupted the Judge, ‘‘ ‘I 
have married a wife,’ was not an acceptable 
excuse in the Good Book, you remember; you 
cannot, therefore, expect it to pass with world- 
lings.” 

‘And such worldlings as politicians,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Randolph. 

“You misunderstand me, Judge. It is true 
that I have married a wife,” taking Marguer- 
ite’s hand in his, ‘‘the dearest wife in the world, 
but it is not my intention to make a point of 
that. It is this. I am, as you know, Anti- 
Relief, body and soul. I am opposed to the 
Relief Candidate for Governor. My old friend, 
Colonel Steale,—a ‘Relief’ man, making a 
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heated canvass for the place of representative in 
the Senate,—now calls on me for support in his 
canvass and flatters my vanity by asking me to 
take the stump for him.” 

‘Can’t you refuse him?” 

‘T must refuse him, as you know; but I am 
indebted to him for many favors. He has 
helped me make my start; has thrown many 
nice little opportunities in my way. Personally, 
he is my friend; yet I know him well enough to 
know that he can be either a friend or an im- 
placable foe. Now, which shall it be?”’ 

Marguerite’s cheeks flushed and paled alter- 
nately with anxiety. To her it seemed a mo- 
mentous question. 

The Judge reflected a few moments, weighing 
the points in question, knowing, perhaps, even 
better than Darrall the serious import of his de- 
cision. Finally he replied: 

“You know him, of course, better than I; but 
I believe, if I were you, I would temporize for 
the present. I don’t mean to flatter you, my 
boy, but we need you; and you owe it to your- 
self to go before the people. Let them see you, 
let them hear you; it will be the chance of your 
life. Temporize with Steale for a time.” 
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“That will be hard to do. I can, and will de- 
cline to assist him, for he knows my sentiments. 
I do not see how he can expect assistance from 
me. I rather think it a ruse on his part to pre- 
vent my working for the other side.” 

“Possibly.” 

‘You see, then, how difficult it will be for 
me to fill the role which you have so pleasingly 
mapped out for me.”’ 

“Then you will not take part?’ asked Mar- 
guerite anxiously, her face lighting. 

‘T cannot promise that, sweetheart,” an- 
swered Darrall, his eyes bent upon the floor 
so that he did not perceive her deep interest in 
the matter. The Judge, watching him nar- 
rowly, was encouraged. Knowing his mettle, 
he said no more, but, walking to the window, 
left Darrall to think it over a bit. 

“cannot see my way clearly,” continued 
Darrall slowly, as if communing with himself. 
“Of course, if I cannot help him, I need not 
hinder him. Yet,—here is a matter of principle 
involved. Can I, in duty to myself, remain si- 
lent? Colonel Steale represents that phase of 
the question to which I am unalterably opposed. 
And I am committed to the other side. In the 
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heat of the controversy, if I go into the canvass 
at all, questions may be propounded which may 
embarrass me to answer without antagonizing 
Colonel Steale.”’ 

‘Ah, I see, you will have to finish your law 
course with a course in politics; learn how to 
evade,” said the Judge. 

“To equivocate? Never! I must always 
perform my duty as I see it, without faltering. 
If I am ever asked embarrassing questions, I 
must answer truthfully.” 

‘You can at least go with me to-morrow to 
the barbecue and perhaps make a little speech? 
Cross no bridges until you come to them. When 
the questions are asked, be guided by your own 
conscientious convictions. Here’s my hand in 
token of my appreciation of an upright, honest 
politician, though in embryo.” 

“Oh, most righteous judge,” exclaimed Mar- 
guerite, her cheeks glowing and her eyes betray- 
ing deep interest as she listened, pressing her 
husband’s hand in token of her approval. 
“Meanwhile,” she continued, hesitating, “I 
should like to be informed somewhat concerning 
the nature of these questions. I have so lately 
returned to my native land, after an absence of 
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ten years, that I must confess ignorance on 
many matters of grave importance. I have only 
spent portions of two summers in Kentucky, and 
am less acquainted with the affairs of the com- 
monwealth than with national affairs. If it is 
not asking too much, I would really like to hear 
some explanation,’ looking from one to the 
other of the gentlemen. 

‘Don’t ask,” pleaded Mrs. Randolph. “It 
is such an old story.” : 

‘Perhaps it is absurd to ask, but,—I would 
really like to know something of this cause, to 
which my husband is perhaps about to commit 
himself,” answered Marguerite, wistfully. 

‘Not at all absurd. It is natural that you 
should want to know, for the political cauldron 
is boiling now in Kentucky as it has never boiled 
before. The points at issue are very serious, 
and if I am not mistaken you will hear a great 
deal of it before the summer is over.” 

‘Then I am all attention.’’ Marguerite set- 
tled herself to listen. 

“You have known, of course, that for some 
time past the financial affairs of the civilized 
world have been in a terrible state of disorder.” 

‘Oh, I have discovered that.”’ 
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‘Exactly. Now here is how it has come 
‘about. The French Revolution, with its hor- 
rors, followed by the costly wars of Napoleon, 
drew all of the gold and silver from circulation 
as money, and for it was substituted a paper 
currency. When peace was restored it brought 
with it a restoration of specie payments. The 
return in Europe to industrial pursuits caused 
a great fall in the market value of our com- 
modities, and the natural result was bankruptcy 
in this country on an enormous scale. 

“In Kentucky the violence of the crisis was 
accentuated by the charters of the independent 
banks, which, by law, were permitted to redeem 
the notes which they had issued with the paper 
of the bank of Kentucky, instead of specie, and 
in 1818 the State was flooded with the paper of 
these independent banks; you understand ?”’ 

‘Perfectly; everybody had plenty of paper 
money, which there was no gold or silver in the 
banks to redeem.” 

‘Precisely. Now the consequence was specu- 
lation became rife; all sorts of bubbles were 
floated, and, before the lapse of two years, had 
burst, leaving the pressure of debt so terrible 
that the Legislature was called upon, and prom- 
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ised relief. The great cry of the people then 
was for money; more money; and their great 
burden was debt. By way of relieving this bur- 
den, the Legislature, in 1820-21, chartered the 
Bank of the Commonwealth, whose business it 
was to make more paper money and spread it 
broadcast over the State. 

‘Creditors were required to receive this 
money in full payment of debts at its face value. 
It was not long, therefore, before they had to 
take choice of two evils—to receive at full pay- 
ment one half of the value of the debt, or to 
wait two years and take the chance of losing all 
by the bankruptcy of the debtor. ; 

‘The indignation at this state of things was 
great, and it was not long until the State was 
divided into two factions, ‘Relief,’ and ‘Anti- 
Relief’.” 

‘Now we are getting to the root of the mat- 
ter,” said Marguerite. 

“Yes, this brings us to the present time, when 
many of the most brilliant men of the bar and 
the great horde of debtors, making a large ma- 
jority of the voting population, are in favor of 
relief. With the ‘Anti-Relief’ party are ranged 
the mercantile class, the majority of the bench 
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and the bar, and the most substantial of the 
farming element of the State. The preponder- 
ance of property interest and intelligence is ar- 
rayed against mere numbers. Angry conflicts 
have ensued in the papers, upon the stump and 
in the taverns; upon the by-ways and the high- 
ways. The courts have been appealed to, and 
have pronounced the acts of the Legislature un- 
constitutional. Carried to the Supreme Court, 
the Legislative acts have been declared in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 
This opinion has naturally created a tremendous 
sensation, and the conflict of parties has been re- 
newed with increased violence. ‘The Judiciary, 
by the Constitution, holds tenure of office during 
good behavior. Nothing less than a two-thirds 
majority of both houses can unseat them. This 
is the question now before the people. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon the shoulders of every 
man. Shall the Relief party gain in the cam- 
paign a two-thirds majority? The canvass for 
Governor and Assemblymen is now on, and will 
be vigorously prosecuted, since the fate of the 
Judiciary now hangs in the balance. You can 
judge, therefore, of the supreme importance of 
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the hour—how necessary to the future of every 
young man in this crisis to act well his part.” 

The Judge paused for a moment, then added | 
impressively : 

‘Every man must choose for himself. No 
one else can presume to point out to another his 
path of duty.” 

A deep silence fell upon them. After the 
Judge’s explanation Marguerite, feeling the full 
import of his words, recognized that the su- 
preme moment of her husband’s life and her 
own had arrived. She saw his path of duty as 
he saw it,—clearly, as if written in letters of 
fire upon the wall. She knew her duty to him, 
whom she had promised to love and honor. She 
realized the great sacrifice and loss of self- 
respect, the respect of others that must ensue, 
if he should prove recreant to his duty as a pa- 
triot. And yet,—and yet !—her heart was filled 
with a feeling of dread that she could not ex- 
plain. The Judge turned away, joining his wife 
at the window. Marguerite sat silent, with 
downcast eyes. A deep sigh welled up from her 
heart and escaped her lips. She had chosen, 
and no human being, not even her husband, 
could estimate the cost. 
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“Meanwhile,” said the Judge, turning back 
from the window, and standing before them, 
_ “all roads now lead to Frankfort. Go with us 
to the barbecue to-morrow, Darrall. Let your 
~ man follow with your horse, and after you have 
covered yourself with glory, return to your wife 
and together you can join us later in Frankfort. 
My boy, you should from this on be in the 
thickest of the fray.” 

‘‘And remember,” said Mrs. Randolph, “‘it is 
high time you were introducing your wife to 
your friends. Besides the Judge and myself, 
who were, so to speak, your only sponsors at the 
wedding, I do not think that anyone knows 
the delightful surprise you have in store.” 

‘“T won’t vouch much for the delight in store 
for the girls, who have had their eyes upon you 
for the past two years,” supplemented the Judge, 
slapping Darrall upon the back in token of his 
hearty satisfaction at the result of his appeal 
to his loyalty to his State. 

Jefferson, entering just then to announce sup- 
per, created a welcome diversion so far as Mar- 
guerite was concerned. 


CHAPTER V 
A TURNING POINT 


That evening, while the Judge in his cham- 
ber was talking with his wife, analyzing, in his 
calm and judicial way, the soul which shaped 
the character of the woman who would control 
the destiny of his young friend, Darrall and his 
wife sat in the twilight shadows upon the porch, 
hand clasped in hand. 

In the tall fluted columns of the porch the 
colonies of bats were now astir; and scrambling 
out by twos and threes, darting hither and 
thither through the pines, they were soon lost 
in the darkness, seeking their prey. | 

The moon rising from the east, its silver 
beams sifting through the trees, now began to 
cast fantastic shadows upon the lawn as the 
boughs were swayed hither and thither by the 
light summer wind. Kissing the lovers’ cheeks, 
it brought to them the dew-distilled odors of 
the honeysuckles and wild grapevines, which 
wreathed the boles of the trees and were now all 
abloom. In the grass the crickets were chirping 
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‘as merrily as if they were scraping their tiny 


fiddles for a dance. 

Watching the moon mounting higher and 
higher and the shadows creeping closer and 
closer to them, husband and wife sat speechless, 
for Marguerite’s heart was filled with unrest and 
with that dread uncertainty which enforces si- 
lence. 

The melancholy hooting of an owl perched 
in a tree near by roused them both. Placing 
his arm about her, Wallace drew her closer to 
his side. Her head sank upon his shoulder, and 
as he kissed her cheek upon his lips he felt 
tears,—of late such strangers to her eyes that 
she had thought the fountain happily dried up. 

‘“Tears, sweetheart, and for such a little thing 
as my absence for a day?” 

‘Ah, if that were all! Why, why, can we not 
remain as we are, in the privacy of our home, 
with only such friends as we choose to gather 
about us; out of the world’s eye—secure of the 
happiness which it cannot give?’ She spoke 
slowly, and brokenly, as if following her own 
thoughts rather than speaking to her husband, 
and clasping her arms about him as if to hold 
him fast in her embrace. 
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‘“What has become of your courage, dear— 
your brave resolution?’ he asked, bending 
lower his head to look into the troubled eyes 
raised to his. 

‘All gone. Love has made of me only a 
pitiful coward, and I thought I was strong.” 

“You are strong. Let us look our future 
squarely in the face, for I feel to-night that I 
have come to a turning-point in my life. While 
we have been sitting here silent, I, too, have, 
been thinking, and waging a battle with myself. 
Dearly as I love you, loth as I am to break the 
spell that draws us so closely together, I know 
that in the nature of things this cannot last. I 
have asked myself, as you asked just now, why 
break the spell? Why? Because I am a man; 
I cannot be a drone. I owe a duty to you, to 
myself, to my fellow-men, and to my State. You 
recognized this as the Judge explained the situa- 
tion this afternoon. You pressed my hand in 
token of approval.” | 

‘And I did approve. In the excitement of 
the moment I scarcely realized all that it in- 
volved.” 

‘True. This is not a matter for a day, or a 
month, or a year. It may be a matter of many 
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years, and as the stress becomes greater, and the 
need for strong men and true becomes more ur- 
gent, and you see others ascending the ladder of 
fame which I, too, might have essayed, you will 
ask yourself, ‘Why is my husband not among 
them?’ ” 

‘Words; empty words with which men de- 
ceive themselves—and others. I seem to hear 
but the echo of another who once spoke to me of 
the power of a name, of ambition, of wealth and 
honor, of the worship of the multitude. I was 
too young to understand then; I have since 
thought that fame perhaps oftener robs one of 
happiness than confers it.” 

‘Maybe, sweetheart, you are right. I should 
have spoken only of duty. Many a poor fellow 
goes down in his country’s service, unhonored 
and unsung, who is more deserving of praise 
than he over whom the marble shaft is raised.” 

He ceased speaking, for suddenly there came 
a voice from his own soul; a swift presentiment 
of evil which deprived him for the moment of 
the power of speech. Involuntarily he clasped 
his arms more closely about her as if to ward 
off some impending danger. There was silence 
for a few moments between them. He could 
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hear the pulsing of her heart as she strove for 
self-control. 7 

Finally loosing his arms from about her, 
slowly, unwillingly, she withdrew herself from 
his embrace; and standing beside him, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder with loving touch, look- 
ing into his eyes with a clear, steady light, she 
spoke to him in low tones, only the slightest 
tremor revealing the effort it cost her. 

“You are right; I am wrong. I live only in 
you, my husband—lI absolve you from your 
vow.” Divining her thought, quick came the 
answer: 

‘That, dear one, you cannot do; no power 
on earth can do that; and remember, my love, 
whatever happens, you have done me no wrong. 
You have been my inspiration. Through you, 
every noble sentiment, every noble impulse, has 
been quickened. My ambition e 

Laying her hands over his lips she interrupted 
him. 

‘Say no more. The ambition of an upright 
man must be a boon to humanity. My bosom 
swelled with pride as you spoke this afternoon. 
It is only my poor, weak woman’s heart that 
fears. Go with your friends to-morrow, and, 
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whatever heights you may attain, know that the 
faithful one at home would not bind you down 
with cords of love, even if she could.” 


Marguerite slept uneasily through the few re- 
maining hours of the night and was early astir 
the following morning. She watched from her 
window looking toward the east the coming of 
the dawn through the gray mists enveloping the 
far away mountain tops, over which was now 
. beginning to ascend golden rays dissolving the 
mists into a hazy azure. As the prospect be- 
came gradually more distinct, the most eastern 
summits of the Cumberland range were 
streaked with vermilion and purple, flooding 
the sloping sides and lofty pines with mellow 
- light, heralding the coming of the sun. 

The quiet repose which succeeds the gorgeous 
sunrise of these mountain regions is the most 
delicious hour of the day. To enjoy this peace- 
ful hour alone, Marguerite was out early in her 
garden before the silver dew which sparkled 
upon the leaves and grass was drunk up, or the 
crisp mountain air warmed by the sun’s rays. 

The household was also early astir, for there 
must be quite a little journey before the travel- 
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ers would reach their goal. When they met at 
breakfast, Marguerite showed no traces of the 
conflict or of the victory won over self during 
the silent watches of the night. 

The morning meal is over. The coach stands 
ready at the door and Jefferson is mounted, with 
his master’s horse in lead, ready to ride behind. 

Under the broad spreading elm which arches 
the gateway Marguerite stands with her hus- 
band, loth to see him leave, though for only a 
day’s journey, and he loth to go. 

The sunbeams creeping through the leaves 
fall lovingly upon their faces—his firm and 
proud, the eyes filled with a lofty purpose; a 
type of noble pioneer manhood, ardent and keen 
to snatch the winged opportunities as they pre- 
sent themselves before him, hers, fair and pale, 
her dark eyes shadowed by a nameless fear; 
dreading perhaps to have her husband cast his 
bark upon the tempestuous sea of politics, boil- 
ing and seething with such fierce passions, where 
men’s lives are held cheap—a quarrel, a blow, a 
shot often the news brought from the hustings 
to darken some poor watcher’s home. 

Looking into her downcast face her husband 
almost repents his decision. For a moment it 
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seems far better to stay beside her, content to 
make her happiness his only aim in life, as he 
had vowed to do. He wavers in his decision, 
but she seeing it quickly lifts her head and bids 
him go. When the coach is gone she stands un- 
strung, watching it as it drives away, waving a 
farewell as it passes out of sight in the bend of 
the road. 

In the afternoon while waiting at the lakeside 
for the return of her husband, Marguerite 
heard from Jefferson the first news from the 
barbecue. 

“IT ’clater gracious, mistis,” said Jefferson, 
dismounting and holding his hat in his’hand, “I 
stayed tha’r later dan I oughter, but I jes 
couldn’ hope myself; hit’s been so long sence I 
wuz at a sho’ enuff barbecue, dat is ter say a bar- 
becue wid speechin’ an’ fightin’ and hollern’ an’ 
burgoo, dat I shorely did injoy myself.”’ 

“Fighting !” 

“Deir wa’n’t but one man shot an’ annuder 
man cut. Nothin’ to ’mount to much. You jist 
orter bin dar. You shorely would’er injoy you- 
se’f. You ever bin to a rale barbecue, mistis ?”’ 

Marguerite shook her head. 

“You oughter a bin thar, mistis, to hear de 
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speechifyin’. I nebber befo’ in my life hear a 
man talk like Marser Dar’al talk—’ceptin’ de 
yudder one; he sho’ wuz a good talker, too. 
Dey rasselled wid one anudder, scan’lous, fur a 
fac’. Marser Dar’al he ’sputed eberything de 
yudder man say befo’ he could even open his 


— mouf.” 


“It must have been wonderful!” answered 
Marguerite, smiling. . 

‘An de people! You jis orter seed de people. 
Dey hollered an’ hollered when Marser Dar’al 
wuz done, till I thought dey wuz gwinter fetch 
him home on deir shoulders.” 


CHAPTER VI 
MUCH TO LOSE 


At the barbecue was clearly demonstrated the 
fact that the Relief party, backed by the great 
horde of debtors, the majority of the voting ele- 
ment in the State, was so strongly entrenched 
that they had little to fear from their opponents. 
This being the case, Colonel Steale accepted 
Darrall’s excuses in good part, being too shrewd 
a politician to alienate a friend. 

His answer to Darrall’s letter setting forth 
the stand he felt compelled to take, was there- 
fore couched in the most friendly terms, releas- 
ing him from all personal obligation, construing 
the announcement of his marriage “a sufficient 
excuse for the abandonment of an old friend.” 

From this time on the political situation 
waxed warm in the effort to secure suitable nom- 
inees from each district for the Assembly. The 
unpopularity of the Anti-Relief party was so 
great that it was with difficulty that leaders 
could be found. 

When the canvass became hot, and the Anti- 
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Reliefs became more and more desperate in their 
endeavor to stem the tide of popular sentiment, 
sO great a pressure was brought to bear on Dar- 
rall that he could no longer remain inactive, 
since his failure to support his party in this crisis 
meant for him political annihilation. 

Marguerite, watching the trend of affairs as 
well as she was able, divined the strain under 
which he was laboring. Returning one after- 
noon from “the store,”’ whither he had gone for 
the latest news, he found her on the porch anx- 
iously watching for his coming. 

Seating himself beside her, while the misty 
twilight creeping over the hills enfolded them 
in its soft gray robe, they spoke of the things 
which enchained their thoughts, chiefly of a 
man’s duty in these troublous times, and some- 
what of the dangers lurking by the way. As 
they sat there a messenger in hot haste came 
riding over the bridge to bring news that Dar- 
rall had been nominated for the State Senate. 
The message came from Judge Randolph, with 
congratulations and good wishes. 

Marguerite could not fail to see how his face 
lighted up with the keen joy of a hope fulfilled. 
Nerving her heart for the sacrifice which she 
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must now make, she was ready, when he turned 
to her with the joyful news, to bid him God- 
speed with the supreme self-abnegation of a 
wife sending her husband, or a mother her son, 
to battle, even though he may be brought back 
to her upon his shield. 

A few days later she sent him away, with a 
smile on her lips and a light in her eyes that gave 
no token of the apprehension in her heart. 

Darrall’s accession to the ranks of the Anti- 
Relief party was hailed with great rejoicing. 
For a time he seemed to be really adding 
strength to their disheartened numbers, creating 
a corresponding degree of unrest in the Relief 
party and occasioning no small amount of bit- 
terness in the heart of Colonel Steale, who was 
too politic, however, to reveal this except to his 
closest friends. Through his emissaries war was 
waged upon Darrall, and by the time the can- 
vass had closed a great deal of personal feeling 
and enmity had been injected into the campaign 
all down the line. 

The Relief party triumphed, carrying the elec- 
tion with an overwhelming majority, most of 
their candidates being successful. Marguerite 
welcomed home her husband—flushed with his 
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own individual triumph; for, having been 
elected, his success presaged for him, whenever 
his party should come into power, as it must— 
any office within the gift of the people. 

The last of the summer months waned with 
no cloud to mar the sunshine. A passing visit 
from the Judge and Mrs. Randolph in the early 
fall rounded out the pleasure of the occupants 
of the Manor House. The Judge had only 
words of highest approval of Darrall’s course 
and rejoiced over his success. They left with 
promises from Darrall and his wife to follow 
them to Frankfort, to be present at the in- 
augural festivities a few weeks later. 

‘There is nothing like keeping yourself be- 
fore the people,” he said to Darrall on leaving. 
At this Marguerite paled a little, but promised 
to be with them at the appointed time. 

They had much to lose, these two, on the 
hazard of the promised visit; happiness not 
easily attained, and unstable at the best. Her 
heart seemed numb, but thoughts of the fulfill- 
ment of her husband’s hope sent the blood cours- 
ing once more through her sluggish veins. No 
words save of pleasurable anticipation passed 
between them in the intervening days. Only in 
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the privacy of her closet Marguerite prayed 
that the one thing which she had desired above 
all others might now be withheld forever. She 
comforted herself in her walks abroad, or in the 
darkness of the night, with the belief that the 
threads of her web of life lay in her own hands, 
and she might yet control her destiny. 

With a feeling of calmness born of love, she 
started upon her journey to Frankfort with her 
husband, and he who thought he could divine 
her most secret thoughts, saw no hint in her ex- 
quisite face and calm demeanor of the anxiety, 
—with which she was consumed as by a fire,—as 
she drew near her destination. On the contrary, 
it seemed to add to her beauty, flushing her 
cheek with a delicate glow, lending brilliancy to 
her eyes, and accentuating, if possible, the deli- 
cate repose which distinguished her. 

For many miles their journey lay through the 
most picturesque and beautiful portion of cen- 
tral Kentucky. Leaving the mountain ranges 
behind them, and skirting the foothills known as 
“The Knobs,” they entered that favored region 
called “the Blue Grass Country.” 

To a soul as sensitive to the beauties of nature 
‘as was Marguerite’s, the last day of their jour- 
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ney was full of charm. Over the lowlands and 
uplands, through broad meadowlands and beau- 
tiful pastures of living green, or where the 
primeval forests had given way to the greedy 
plowshare of cultivation, their roadway lay, 
until nearing their journey’s end they reached 
the great canyon where the Kentucky River 
flowing sluggishly through these fertile lands 
seeks its outlet in the Ohio. A profound silence 
rested upon the scene, broken only by the muffled 
sound of the water in its narrow bed as it flowed 
slowly onward. 

The road descended by a zigzag course into 
the valley, where the air, cool and refreshing, 
was vocal with the songs of many birds which, 
secure from the gun of the fowler, made their 
nests in the trees of this inaccessible region. 

The winding stream, fringed with bending 
willows, flowering shrubs, and clustering vines, 
walled in by the stone palisades upon which the 
clouds seemed almost to rest, presented a scene 
of rare beauty. 

The early frost had already touched the 
leaves of vines and shrubs and trees with the 
rich gold and brown and purple of autumn, and 
here and there amid the dense foliage blazed 
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forth the red of the sumach. ‘The travelers 
paused here for a little time, awed by the sub- 
limity of the scene. They spoke to each other 
in low tones, for a silence that could be felt, al- 
most, seemed to brood over the place, so distinct 
was every occasional sound in the vast solitude. 
It was not long until they reached the little city 
nestling in a natural basin on the river side, 
surrounded by hills clothed with primeval for- 
ests in which no woodman had yet set ax. 


CHAPTER VII 
“TE LIVES! HE LIVES!” 


There was a mighty gathering of the clans at 
the capital on that beautiful morning when the 
new Governor, champion of the Relief party, 
was inaugurated. All day the streets were pa- 
raded with fife and drum and marching cohorts. 
Speeches were made to the overflowing crowds 
everywhere, picturing the good times which 
would now ensue from “plenty of money.” 

At the capitol the ceremonial of the inaugura- 
tion was carried through without a hitch, in spite 
of many rumors of possible disturbance from 
the Anti-Reliefs, who were also strong in num- 
bers on the streets, the leaders meeting quietly, 
and unobtrusively laying plans, for the end was 
not yet. The inns were crowded, and there was 
feasting and merrymaking on all sides, and the 
flowing bowl was everywhere in evidence. 

Judge and Mrs. Randolph, at their home, 
held an impromptu reception, non-partisan, of 
course, and Marguerite was introduced. Pleased 
with the compliments and deference shown her 
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husband, proud of him, exhilarated by the 
knowledge of his prestige well won in a forlorn 
cause, she appeared to the best advantage— 
more brilliant, more beautiful than ever before. 

Occasionally in the midst of her pleasure, 
with uneasy glance she would look about the 
rooms, her eyes returning always with fond alle- 
- giance to her husband at her side. 

The news of Darrall’s marriage and the re- 
ports of the varied attractions of his wife 
spread into every circle of the little inland city, 
even into that of the Governor’s and other ex- 
ecutive coteries. 

Darrall, meanwhile, as became him, was oc- 
cupied all of the following day making formal 
calls upon the Governor and other successful 
candidates, not omitting his old friend, Colonel 
Steale, who, of course, had gained his seat in 
the Senate. The victor could well afford to be 
magnanimous, and if Colonel Steale felt any 
resentment toward Darrall for his lack of fealty, 
he concealed it; indeed, it was quite likely that 
he felt none. 

Receiving, in good faith, congratulations, 
even if perfunctory, he rallied him upon his 
‘stolen march upon his friends in the matter of 
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his marriage. The fame of Mrs. Darrall’s 
beauty and accomplishments had _ penetrated 
there also, and, desiring sincerely to present his 
wife to his old friend, Darrall readily promised 
to introduce her at the inaugural ball which 
would take place that evening. 

The weather proving propitious for the occa- 
sion, never before had there been such an assem- 
bly of “fair women and brave men” as were 
gathered together that night of the ball in Ken- 
tucky’s capital, to honor the new Governor. 

It was late when Judge and Mrs. Randolph, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Darrall, entered the recep- 
tion rooms. Marguerite never looked more 
beautiful. When in crossing the room with her 
husband she went forward for presentation to 
the Governor and his suite, all eyes were centered 
upon her. So great was the crowd about the 
Governor that quite a little time was consumed 
in making their progress, enough for Marguerite 
to grow faint-hearted, thinking of the possibili- 
ties with which her presentation was pregnant. 
Her cheek paled for a moment; her hand trem- 
bled upon her husband’s arm, not more, perhaps, 
than might have been natural. 

It is said that in a moment’s time a drowning 
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person, or one in imminent danger of death, re- 
views his whole life, and so it was with Mar- 
guerite. Reviewing the whole situation in a 
brief moment—summoning to her aid all of the 
reserve force which ten years of meditation and 
preparation for this possibly supreme moment 
had made hers, she regained her accustomed 
calmness, and her heart sent forth its regular 
currents to cheek and lip. 

If she could have selected and prepared the 
situation it could not have been better fitted to 
serve her in this trying hour. The mise en 
scene was perfect. The brilliant assemblage of 
the beauty, wealth, and fashion of the State, the 

breath of flowers, the music, the hum of ad- 

miration which followed their footsteps as sup- 
ported by her husband—now recognized as a 
foremost leader of his party—they moved 
slowly forward, formed a fit setting. They 
were indeed a pair worth looking at and to be 
remembered. 

Marguerite in her fleecy shimmering silken 
robe of foreign manufacture, with rare jewels 
at her throat and in her hair, her cheeks flushed 
and her dark eyes glowing with excitement, 
looking up timidly into her husband’s face, 
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caught in his eyes a look of such radiant happi- 
ness, such love, such confidence as served to 
strengthen her heart. Retarded in their pro- 
gress as they drew near the reception committee, 
they were held waiting for a time. Glancing 
around at the crowd of faces all turned toward 
her, there leaped forth one, changed, yet the 
same, which belonged to her memory of the 
past. For a second only she let her eyes rest 
upon it without a gleam of recognition. In that 
brief instant she marked the surprise, the look 
of intelligence which passed between him—for 
it was the face of a man—and his companion. 
All of this in a moment’s time; in another she 
was acknowledging the presentation to the Gov- 
ernor and his suite. With a feeling of pardon- 
able pride Darrall whispered congratulations in 
her ear as they turned away. 

‘Now I must redeem my promise and present 
you to my old friend, Colonel Steale.”’ Paus- 
ing abruptly, he looked about him for his friend, 
who seemed to have disappeared while their 
backs were turned. “I saw him at this very 
spot as we advanced,” said Darrall, searching 
the throng of faces. 

Marguerite’s heart almost failed her. Her 
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husband’s friend! The color forsook her cheek. 
A mist obscured her vision. ‘The crowd seemed 
to bear her along without volition of her own. 
This lasted in reality but a few seconds; then 
with an effort she controlled herself, recovered 
her voice, saying to her husband: 

“Let us go outside; the heat of the room 
seems to suffocate me.”’ 

Marking her pallor, Darrall led her out upon 
a side gallery and seating her in a retired corner 
left her for a few moments to get a glass of 
wine. Delayed by many friends eager to con- 
gratulate him, he could not return as quickly as 
he had promised, and Marguerite did not heed 
the time. 

With her eyes fixed upon the door through 
which her husband had passed, feeling as if she 
might never see him again, she sat like one 
turned to stone, incapable of motion. Suddenly 
she recognized in the doorway the face that had 
so disturbed her. By the moonlight sifting 
through the trees she saw him approaching. 

“Marguerite?’”’ he whispered, pausing. 
“Marguerite !’? coming nearer. Then he came 
closer, saying: “Time changes all things, but 
‘in the years that have passed he has dealt so 
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lightly with you that he has scarce left a mark 
of his passing.”’ He had now reached her side. 
“T cannot be mistaken. Marguerite, will you 
not speak to me?”’ 

All of this time she had been striving for per- 
fect command of herself. Turning toward him 
finally, she answered calmly, steadily: 

‘Sir, you are mistaken. My name, it seems, 
is not unknown to you; yours, I need not tell 
you, is unfamiliar to me.” At this he starts as 
if he had received a blow. ‘You are mistaken, 
sir. We are strangers to each other.” So say- 
ing, she turns her back upon him, lifting her 
face again heavenward. 

“Strangers! No; if all else were strange, I 
recognize that voice. Strangers we can never 
be,’ moving so as to come again within her 
range of vision. As he continues to advance 
Marguerite, rising, puts out her hand with an 
emphatic gesture. 

“Stop! You forget yourself, sir; you do 
not know to whom you are speaking.” 

“I do know. I may forget myself, but I have 
never forgotten, can never forget, you,” he an- 


swers, carried away for the moment by feeling.. 
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“Will you leave me? Or shall I call my hus- 
band?” she asks, forcing a calmness she does 
not feel. 

‘‘And create a scene? You dare not!” 

She is angry, insulted by his intrusion and in- 
sistence, but does not lose control of herself. 
Calmly ignoring his words, without another 
look toward him, she advances, without undue 
haste, toward the open doorway, near which she 
finds Judge and Mrs. Randolph, the center of a 
coterie of friends. In a few moments she is 
joined by her husband, who has secured for her 
wine and refreshments. 

Later, returning with her husband to their 
inn, she struggles bravely with the dread which 
now, that the tension is relaxed, holds her heart 
imprisoned. Her husband’s voice she seems to 
hear as that of one afar off, reciting the glowing 
tributes paid her by his friends. She cannot 
answer. Moving restlessly in her seat, she lays 
one hand upon his as if to check him. Mistak- 
ing her motive he continues, taking her hand 
and pressing it in both of his. 

‘Believe me, dear one, you have outlived all 
storms which seemed to lower upon your hort- 
zon. Henceforth we will journey together over 
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calm seas, without a ripple, or even a cloud to 
dim their brightness. Is it not so?p—You have 
triumphed over fate.”’ | 

She does not answer. 

‘Are you ill, sweetheart? Your hand is cold.” 

‘“‘Ah, dear heart,” she answers faintly, 
wearily, ‘‘the trial was too great,” shuddering 
as she speaks. 

Folding his arms close about her, he tries to 
bring back warmth to the dear body, which is 
shivering as if smitten with a sudden chill. 

“Tt is all over, sweetheart,” he keeps murmur- 
ing in her ear. 

“All over!’ she repeats, trying to fh: to 
say something, but her mind seems a blank; 
she can not rally her thoughts. 

‘You are tired. The long journey; the ex- 
citement of the past two days have been too 
much.”’ 

Poor Marguerite! Her little triumph 1s 
short-lived. During the few hours which re- 
main of the night she does not close her eyes in 
sleep. She dares not, even if she could, lest in 
her dreams she may disclose the fateful meet- 
ing at the ball. 
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“He lives! he lives! she says over and 
over again to herself through the night. ‘And 
I must conceal it from my husband! To spare 
and protect him, I must for the first time with- 
hold my confidence!” 

In the innocence of her heart she had thought 
that if ever she should meet this man, he would 
creep away and seek to hide himself rather than 
meet her face to face. She was not surprised, 
therefore, when at the ball she turned with her 
husband, to find him gone. 

Why, then, had he sought her; thrust himself 
into her presence? 

“Why? Why?” This is the question she 
asks herself all night long. 

Then with a sudden start she recalls the 
scarce remembered face that she saw beside his 
at the ball, the look of surprise and intelligence 
that passed between the two. Where had she 
seen that face before? Her mind seems to be 
in a state of chaos. She cannot think, and yet 
she must try, for another evidently shares his 
secret. 

“That face? that face?’ she asks herself 
over and over again. With a start she recalls 
the face upon the passing stage that had so dis- 
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turbed her and filled her heart with premonitions 
of evil. Then she must have seen it somewhere 
before she saw it on the stage. Where? 

As she lies exhausted, powerless to hold in 
check the thoughts, the fears, which assail her, 
memories of the past crowd fast upon her; 
memories which have hitherto been locked in the 
recesses of her heart. To-night they are insis- 
tent. A coil seems tightening about her heart. 
Clear as the daylight now breaking over the 
hills, she sees a future filled with dread. 

‘He has gained all he desired,”’ she whispers 
to herself, “‘while I, of all women, I am this day 
the most miserable,’”’ She would have cried 
aloud to Heaven in her misery, “Is this just?” 
She cannot even moan aloud lest she betray her 
secret. Worn out, exhausted at length by her 
vigil— 

| “God’s messenger 

Of sleep stole nearer, and with quiet wing 
Touched the deep eyelids, and folded brow 


Smoothed into peace, took memory away 
Of past and dread of future, leaving not a dream.” 


+ 


CHAPTER VIII 
“THAT WHICH NO LOVE CAN BRIDGE” 


The dawn comes stealing silently over the 
hills, changing from gray to violet, and soon the 
world is bathed in amber radiance. The sun, 
now mounting over the hills, steals into Mar- 
guerite’s chamber, where he finds her lying still 
with closed lids, unheeding all about her. Kiss- 
ing eyes and lips and cheek, his rays fleck the 
floor and lie in golden patches on the gay car- 
pet as if it were a parterre of flowers in her gar- 
den. 

Exhausted, she had fallen into a dull stupor 
rather than sleep, from which she now awakes 
to find the sun well up, and a note from her 
husband upon her pillow begging her to spend 
the morning in her room, resting, until his re- 
turn. 

‘Always kind and thoughtful of my com- 
fort,” she murmurs, pressing to her lips the 
little missive. 

So sweet it seems to lie here with senses still 
benumbed! Unconscious of the hurt which she 
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has received, she looks out at the fleecy clouds 
chasing each other across the blue of heaven and 
wonders idly how she can lie at midday so con- 
tent, with no desire to move or to stir from her 
couch. | 

Suddenly from the distance come sounds of 
martial music. Nearer and nearer it comes, 
until she can hear the tread of many feet in per- 
fect time; a multitude, it seems, marching by. 
With these sounds come slowly back to her the 
pain, the anguish of the night which had so 
benumbed her, soul and body—her fears for the 
safety of her husband. 

‘Wallace,’ she cries aloud as if the sound 
of her voice might reach and bring him back to 
her unharmed. ‘Oh, love, love,’ she cries, 
‘what can I ever be to any man save a distress 
and curse! Why did you come to me in guise 
so manly, so noble, that I, yearning for love 
and happiness, could not resist you? What 
could I, a woman, do? A poor, weak woman, 
debarred by cruel circumstances from the friend- 
ship of good women and the love of upright 
men.”’ ‘Tears rain down her cheek. “It is 
too late now, dear love, to wonder if it were 
wise or unwise; or to wish it undone.” 
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Rising from her bed she begins mechanically © 
the duties of the day. Brushing her tears away, 
and pressing her hands to her temples, she 
moans. 

‘‘This is no time for tears. He must not find 
them on my cheeks—TI know now, my husband, 
that fate has set between us two that which no 
love can bridge, no honor endure, so long as 
that man lives. He lives! and I know now that 
when you protected me with your love and name, 
it meant perhaps death, or the end of an honor- 
able career, for you, and for me, shame and dis- 
grace. I know now that it was these things my 
mother would have spared me, and the man 
who, loving me better than life, should become 
my husband.” 

The music ceases. There is a hush of ex- 
pectancy. As if to accentuate her fears of a 
hostile encounter between the two, sudden 
shouts rend the air. 

“Darrall! Darrall!” 

“Steale! Steale!” 

Her heart stands still. “What has hap- 
pened? What does it mean?” she cries in 
alarm. 

In the silence which follows she hears her hus- 
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band’s voice raised in speech, calm and impres- 
sive. Like a bent sapling, loosed from its 
tether, her heart bounds to her throat. Cross- 
ing quickly to her window and peering through 
the blind, she sees him with bared head speak- 
ing to the eager crowd gathering about him. 

‘Nothing has happened; he is still safe!” 
she cries, joy tingling through every nerve. 
‘And since nothing has happened—why, per- 
haps, now nothing will happen. They must 
have met, and talked long before this.”’ 

Slowly there comes to her the recollection that 
he—this man—has also much at stake; ambi- 
tion, honor, fame, all that he holds most dear, 
and glories in the winning of. What little 
mole-hills the mountains which she had climbed 
since seeing his face and hearing his voice now 
seem! Her thirst for justice, vengeance, is all 
gone. Forgotten is the past. Forgotten is the 
conflict from which she has just emerged; for- 
gotten the victory over self and love. 

The music now takes up a joyous strain, to 
which her heart responds. Strength comes back 
to her, light to her eyes, and the pale rose flushes 
her cheek, as she hastens to choose from her 
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wardrobe her most becoming gown in which to 
meet her husband. 

Released from the crowd, Darrall is not long 
in seeking Marguerite. Divining something of 
the trial, the uneasiness, her presentation as his 
wife had stirred within her, he had purposely 
planned that she should have the whole morn- 
ing in which to recover from the prostration of 
the night before. He had ordered that she 
should not be disturbed during his absence, and 
was not surprised to find many cards from his 
friends who had been disappointed in not meet- 
ing her. 

Hearing his footsteps outside, Marguerite 
hastens to open the door for his entrance. 
. Clasped in his arms there falls upon her a con- 
tent so pure, so sweet, that no other thought can 
dispute possession. 

He has much to tell her. ‘“The Legislature 
was convened, love, without your sweet pres- 
ence.” 

‘Impossible !”” 

“The galleries were filled with fashionable 
folk in all their frills and finery, looking like 
gay parterres of flowers, tulip beds in spring- 
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time. I missed your face, and there were others 
missed you.” 

Low she droops her head upon his shoulder, 
hiding her face. | 

‘Colonel Steale chiding me for not bringing 
you, said he had a speciel seat reserved for you 
in the front rank.” 

‘Said he anything else? WHas he quite for- 
given you for deserting him in the race?” she 
' asks, without lifting her head. 

‘Yes, quite. He had no real need of me. 
He seemed to attach more importance to not 
having met you. I can understand how he feels 
about it. Having known him intimately for 
three years, he is naturally interested in my 
wife.” 

“T heard them shouting your name outside, 
sweetheart, what did that mean?’’ asks Mar- 
guerite, relieved to know that the first interview 
is over. 

“Did you hear?” 

“IT both heard and saw you from this win- 
dow.”’ 

“T suspected you might be there, and was 
cautious about committing myself wholly to my 
friends.” 
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“Why? Is it not all over?” 

“Over? It has just begun; it is true that 
the Anti-Reliefs were beaten in the canvass, 
which has been very fierce from beginning to 
end, full of bitter denunciation and personal 
abuse, but the signs all presage a very heated 
continuation of the contest in the Legislature. 
They have come together with their passions 
aroused and stirred to the utmost by the fierce 
campaign.” 

Marguerite’s cheek pales and her eyes darken 
with dread. 

‘‘And you must stay here!” 

‘‘Here is my post of duty, dear.” 

‘‘What was the occasion of the parade just 
now? What were you saying? [ listened, but 
could not hear.” 

‘I was only counseling peace ; advising them - 
to disband and go back to their homes—they are 
chiefly countrymen—and leave the whole mat- 
ter where they have placed it by their ballots, in 
the hands of the legislators.” 

“But the Relief party controls the Legis- 
lature, and they have the Governor ?”’ 

“True. But there must be no violence; the 
law must take its course.” 
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Darrall’s forecast of the early days of the 
legislative session was more than fulfilled. 
The sword was soon drawn and the scabbard 
thrown away in the duel to the death between 
the two parties, not only in the legislative halls, 
but in the streets and in the privacy of homes, 
so great was the excitement. 

He naturally became a leader of the Anti- 
Reliefs in all of their forensic fights, a storm 
center around which the clouds gathered, and 
while very disquieting to Marguerite, she, 
through it all, smiled on her husband. Without 
her own seeking she just as naturally became the 
center of the social coterie, who had their re- 
served places in the gallery. This she endured, 
her loyalty to her husband demanding such con- 
cession, though she would far rather have been 
at home, undisturbed, secure in her husband’s 
devotion, fearing and dreading nothing. 

The struggle was bitter and long drawn out, 
and finally the Relief party failed of its object. 
It was, however, only a temporary defeat. The 
triumph of the Anti-Reliefs was short-lived, for 
the Reliefs renewed their attack from a formid- 
able point of vantage entirely unforseen. The 
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Act of the Legislature organizing the Appellate 
- Court could be repealed by a bare majority. 

The motion to take advantage of this Act 
created intense excitement during three days and 
nights. On the third day it was passed at mid- 
night, the galleries crowded with spectators as 
strongly interested as were the legislators in the 
discussion. 

_Thus the Relief party gained its end. The 
Appellate Court was unseated; but the bar of 
Kentucky, not recognizing the new members as 
the true court, continued to carry all cases of 
appeal before the old court, still sitting, claim- 
ing their constitutional right. 

This judicial anarchy could not endure. 
When the Legislature adjourned it was with the 
knowledge that in the next campaign, 1824, the 
people, the final arbitrators, would be appealed 
to by both parties, thus merging the two into the 
“Old Court and New Court” parties as the 
political issue. 

The close of the legislative session found 
Marguerite and her husband journeying home- 
ward, both anxious for relaxation and rest amid 
the quiet surroundings of their mountain retreat. 
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The overthrow of such a spirit as hers could 
only be temporary. 

With recovery from the exhaustion and al- 
most total collapse which followed the excite- 
ment and incidents of that first unhappy even- 
ing—her only meeting with Colonel Steale—she 
recovered her strength quickly, and with the 
recovery came the equipoise natural to a char- 
acter trained as had been hers to endurance. 

Familiarity with a known danger robs it of 
the terror which had invested one unknown. 
Marguerite prepared herself to endure calmly 
his presence at such social functions as brought 
them together; to hear his name spoken, or even 
speak it herself, without a tremor; to speak to 
him, if necessary. This trial, however, she had 
been spared, Steale recognizing himself, no 
doubt, the necessity for this course. Soon she 
began to feel assured that she had magnified the 
danger; to realize that he had too much at 
stake,—integrity, honor, life itself,—for any 
further apprehension on her part. 

Never before had she seemed more charming 
in the eyes of her husband. They read together 
their favorite authors. They studied together 
his cases in court, and the new political issues 
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to be submitted to the people in the coming 
campaign, which bade fair to engender more ill- 
feeling and acrimony than the old issues of Re- 
lief and Anti-Relief. ‘The spinet was opened 
for the first time, and she sang for him the ten- 
der, old-fashioned songs—her father’s songs— 
which had so entranced him that season at the 
Springs when he first met her. Thus they 
passed their days, with an occasional diversion 
in entertaining, when the Judge, sometimes ac- 
companied by his wife, visited them while mak- 
ing his rounds for holding court in this judicial 
district. 


CHAPTER IX 
“I MUST SAVE MY HUSBAND”? 


Thus happily they passed their time, no cloud 
upon the horizon, until the campaign was again 
on and the entire commonwealth stirred to its 
depths by the question, ‘“‘“Old or New Court.” 
On the success of one or of the other hung the 
fate of the Anti-Reliefs and Reliefs. The Old 
Court, still sitting, was ruling in all cases 
coming before it that the “Relief Bill’ passed 
by the last Legislature was unconstitutional, 
while the New Court, also sitting, in all its rul- 
ings was favoring the ‘‘Relief” claimants. If 
it were possible the bitterness of feeling between 
the two parties was becoming daily more in- 
tensified, and in many cases personal friends 
were estranged or became mortal enemies. 

The finances and other affairs of state were 
growing more and more desperate every day, 
and in the struggle the parties were approaching 
the last ditch, in which they were prepared to 
die, if necessary, and the abuse and vindictive- 
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ness consequent upon this condition often re- 
sulted in affrays and bloodshed. 

Both Darrall and Colonel Steale were again 
active in the campaign, and, being frequently 
pitted against each other, hard things were often 
said, since they could scarcely be avoided if one 
or the other was disposed to say them, as 
Colonel Steale now seemed to be. 

One late October day brought to the ‘Manor 
House’”’ Judge Randolph en route to fill one 
of his appointments for court near by. He 
brought with him the news of Colonel Steale’s 
appointment by the Governor to an important 
office in his official circle. This information 
was of the utmost interest to Marguerite, since 
it would retire him from all danger of personal 
conflict with her husband in the Senate, and each 
advance made by him in prestige and influence 
seemed an additional safeguard to her secret. 

Darrall, having a case in court, accompanied 
the Judge on the following day for an indefinite 
absence. When a whole week passed without 
news from him Marguerite began to grow 
anxious and to watch eagerly for his return. 

At length, on the last day of the week, when 
the shades of night were beginning to gather, 
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she heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
drive. Hastening to the window she found 
herself too late to greet him, for both horse and 
rider had passed out of sight. 

Opening quickly the door leading into the 
hall, she was about to descend the stairs, when 
she was halted by the sound of the great knocker 
upon the entrance smiting the deep silence, and 
piercing her heart with a sharp arrow of dread 
lest something had happened to her husband, 
for here was evidently a stranger demanding ad- 
mission. | 

Only a few minutes elapsed before the door 
was unclosed, and she was not left long in doubt. 
She heard a voice, not unknown, inquiring 
for Mrs. Darrall. It was Colonel Steale’s. 
What had happened! What had he come to 
tell her! Her heart throbbed as if it would 
burst. Her strength failed her; she was forced 
to sit down to receive the message which Jeffer- 
son was coming to deliver. 

“Hit is a gen’man whut is axin’ fur my mis- 
tiss a i 

‘“‘Perhaps—are you sure, Jefferson,” she fal- 
tered, ‘‘that it was not Mr. Darrall he asked 
for?” 
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‘Sho’, mistiss. He say he lef Marsa at de 
cote dis mawnin’, an’ suspected to meet him here 
dis ebenin’.” 

The awful tension was loosed. Darrall was 
safe, then; and they had parted friends, since 
Wallace had invited him to his home. She 
was not surprised at this, for she had known it 
must come some time—this invitation—despite 
their heated arguments in political debates; but 
she had never thought of a meeting except 
shielded by her husband’s presence, when such 
formal courtesies as those demanded by polite 
social intercourse might be exchanged between 
them without embarrassment to either party. 
Anxious, distressed, hoping she would hear the 
sound denoting her husband’s coming, she 
paused a moment; then to gain time, seeing that 
Jefferson waited at the door, she asked: 

‘Did you tell him that your master had not 
yet returned ?”’ 

‘TY did, mistiss, an’ he say he’ suspectin’ him 
enny minit, an’ he’d jes wait.” 

‘It must be, then, one of Mr. Darrall’s 
friends. See that the fire is burning and 
Did he give his name?” 

‘I didn’ ax him, mistiss.”’ 
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“You can go. Say to the—gentleman, that 
I will be with him presently.” 

Clasping her hands to her temples she hur- 
ried to the window, and, peering into the gather- 
ing darkness, prayed for her husband’s speedy 
return; but there was no sound, no sign of his 
coming. 

“Why is he here—in this house? What 
shall I do? Is it better that I should wait and 
meet him at my husband’s side, protected by 
his presence? Or, is it better that I should see 
him first—alone? If Wallace would only 
come |” 

-Meanwhile, the minutes are trailing by on 
leaden feet. 

‘He asked for me! He is expecting to see 
me. What manner of speech can I hold with 
this man ?”’ she asks herself. 

With hands shading her eyes her face is now 
glued to the window pane. The time for which 
she had prayed for ten years has come at last, 
and finds her unprepared. Now she prays again, 
not for strength to seize the opportunity at last 
presented, but for composure, for wisdom, for 
this fateful meeting. She has forgotten her own 
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wrongs. She thinks now only of her husband’s 
honor and safety. 

‘For his sake I must be wise and strong. I 
must compel the respect of this man; remorse, 
contrition for his offense, and silence.” 

“IT must save my husband!” is the dominating 
thought as she paces the floor. 

As the moments pass comes another thought: 
‘He is here in advance perhaps to further this 
object. Our aims are, must be, one and the 
same—to keep from my husband all knowledge 
of any former acquaintance.” 

Just then Jefferson appears at the door again. 
‘‘Mistiss, I axes him, an’ the gen’man say he 
forgit to sen’ his name. Hit is Kern’l Steale.” 

She listens to Jefferson as calmly as she is 
able, then prepares to see the visitor, reflecting 
that possibly he had purposely failed to send his 
name at first, fearing she would not receive him. 
Her heart beats more wildly as she thinks per- 
haps he is sending it now to compel her accept- 
ance of his visit. And she dares not refuse. 

Her visitor awaiting her, chafing over the 
delay in her coming, is feeding his vanity mean- 
while with the thought that she is using all of 
her art perhaps to make herself attractive in 
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his eyes. His visit is unpremeditated, and al- 
most as great a surprise to himself as to Mar- 
guerite. | 

In the session of court just adjourned Steale 
and Darrall, serving as opposing counsel in one 
of the many cases of hardship arising from the 
exercise of the Relief law then in force and 
upheld by the New Court, had many unseemly 
arguments in the course of the trial. Colonel 
Steale in the heat of passion was so offensive that 
. the Court was obliged to call him to order. 
His ill-feeling was not lessened when the de- 
cision was against him. After the adjournment 
of court, having thought the matter over, he 
decided to apologize to Darrall for his aggres- 
sive conduct. His apology was accepted in 
proper spirit, and in the course of further con- 
versation he took occasion to remind Dar- 
rall that he had never introduced him to his 
wife. 

“T can hardly imagine that you would allow 
political differences to interfere with this little 
courtesy due, I think, to your old friend ?” 

Darrall, expressing regret for the oversight, 
of which he was in truth unaware, invited him 
to accompany him home and pass the night with 
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them. The invitation was declined for the 
present, urging as excuse that his professional 
duties would carry him immediately back to 
Frankfort to prepare for the new office which 
he would assume the following week. Darrall, 
being not yet ready to leave, they parted com- 
pany, Steale mounting his horse early for the 
long journey. 

He had not gone far before his mind reverted 
to Marguerite—as it often did since the chance 
meeting at the ball; wondering if she might not . 
also think sometimes of him, that little romance 
of his youth having never been entirely elimin- 
ated from his mind. 

He had loved, as deeply as such a nature 
could love anything save himself, the young girl 
who had loved and trusted him. When he now 
recalled how he had betrayed that trust, his 
cheek tingled with shame. 

“Though it was upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment, while mad with love of her, that I per- 
suaded her to go away with me, I did intend 
to marry her, and if it hadn’t been for Benedict 
I would have done so. Curse him!” he said, 
talking to himself as was often his custom when 
traveling the lonely roads. Having attained, 
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so far, nearly everything he desired in life, it 
seemed to him hard to relinquish this one thing 
that appeared to him now more desirable than 
all others. 

‘She was mine! She’s mine still’ he ex- 
claimed, remembering how she looked that day, 
standing under the trees where he left her, 
watching him ride away. ‘Fool, fool, that I 
was! I did intend to return. I would have 
returned if it had not been for Benedict again 
urging the ambitious marriage we had planned 
before I met Marguerite—and fell in love.” 

With some feeling of shame he recalled how 
easily he had fallen into Benedict’s plans, thus 
closing forever that episode of his youth, with 
little thought of Marguerite and the great 
wrong he had done her. 

Flushed with success, it had not troubled him 
greatly for long. Everything had prospered 
and gone well, save his marriage, which might 
have proved happier, perhaps, if deep down in 
his heart there had not remained some tender 
recollection of the young girl. He had not 
realized all this himself until that night when 
he met her again so unexpectedly. 


“And Darrall’s wife? Think of it!” 
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He did think of it. It dominated his 
thoughts as he journeyed along, calling her to 
mind as he saw her at the ball in all the glory 
of her perfect womanhood. So like, yet unlike 
the young girl; so changed, and yet enough 
unchanged to stir his heart once more as it had 
never been stirred since that day he rode away 
with her to make her his wife. 

Looking back over his life, which had held 
sO many joys and hours of triumph, he could 
not recall any days so sweet as those, when, with 
her hand in his, talking of love, he saw himself 
mirrored in her eyes. ‘The thought of all that 
he had lost maddened him. Since seeing her 
that night he had always been planning another 
meeting with her; somewhere alone, when she 
might receive him more graciously; and now 
he was riding away from her with Darrall’s in- 
vitation ringing in his ears. 

As he rode along the temptation to see her 
again became so great that when he reached the 
parting of the ways he found himself choosing 
the one leading to the trail and Marguerite; 
urging his horse forward that he might more 
quickly come face to face with her. 

Having always been successful in whatever 
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he undertook, having always been able to sway 
men as he chose, to rule and overrule all with 
whom he came in contact, he could not believe 
that the influence which he once exercised over 
her was all gone. He could not believe that all 
her love for him was dead. Instead, he per- 
suaded himself that since meeting him she, too, 
had been living over the past, and would have 
for him, perhaps, a warmer greeting than the — 
first. | 

“It is certainly worth the hazard, for such a 
woman!” he said to himself, recalling her com- 
manding presence, her ripened beauty, and her 
scorn, as he saw her last. ‘She is well worth 
the winning.”’ And so saying he drew rein at 
Marguerité’s door. 


CHAPTER X 
‘THE PRICE IS SILENCE” 


Composing herself as best she could, Mar- 
guerite descended the stairway reflecting, “‘It is 
better perhaps that we should understand each 
other fully, since fate seems bent upon throwing 
us together.” 

Pausing only a moment at the door before 
turning the handle, with her usual dignity of 
manner she entered the room, no trace remain- 
ing of the storm which had swept over her. On 
the contrary, impressed now with the serious- 
ness of this meeting on which so much depends, 
hoping for some effort on Steale’s part, to make 
the amende honorable as far as he is able, which 
by this time she has persuaded herself is the 
the object of his visit, she meets him frankly as 
if he were indeed a stranger. 

‘“T am very sorry that my husband has not 
yet returned, for it is he, of course, whom you 
are here to see. Be seated; you will not proba- 
bly be detained long.” 

He took the proffered chair, quite apart from 
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her, speechless, marveling at her composure, 
wondering if it were possible that this superb 
woman could indeed be the same young girl 
whom he had deceived and cast aside. 

With eyes fixed upon the flame which leaps up 
brightly from the blazing logs, she sits silently 
waiting for him to speak. By this alone, he 
knows that she accords him the recognition 
which she had denied before, else for a stranger 
she would have made some effort at conversa- 
tion. 

Rising from his chair and holding out his 
hand, he asks in agitated tones: 

“Have you no greeting for me, Marguerite, 
after so many years of separation?” 

Clasping her hands together in her lap she 
makes no reply; neither does she raise her eyes 
from the fire. | | 

“You are silent. You do not even look at 
me.” 

She now slowly lifts her eyes and fixes them 
curiously upon his face for a moment. She does 
not flush or pale beneath his look; there is no 
trace of excitement in her manner, but the un- 
natural brightness of her eyes seem to scorch 
him. 
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In that one look she realizes that she had 
mude a mistake; had accredited him with too 
much nobility of soul, when for a moment she 
had thought of him as repentant, perhaps sueing 
for forgiveness. She sees in his eyes only the 
old light, which she remembered well, and she 
gazes once more into the leaping flames which 
seem to be burning their way into her heart. 

The horror of the situation grows upon her as 
they sit there for the space of a few moments 
speechless, waiting, waiting for what? She for 
the sound of the horse’s hoofs which would an- 
nounce the coming of her husband, he for some 
word, some speech from her lips, which seem 
sealed. It is he who breaks the silence. 

‘Have you no words for me, Marguerite? 
You who used to have so many and such fond 
words? When I parted from you so suddenly, 
believe me, I had no intention of leaving you 
gave for a short time, as I told you. I meant 
to come back, and thought of nothing else. Day 
and night I could not cease to think of you, and 
wish for you again. What became of you? I 
feared you were dead.” 

“Tt were better if I had died,’’ she answers, 
as if speaking to herself. 
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“No, no; not so. Since seeing you again 
that night, more than a year ago, I have thought 
of nothing else but planning to meet you again. 
‘To-day I have tempted fate. Passing near your 
home I have stopped, though I know that Dar- 
rall is following and may come in at any mo- 
ment re 

‘Then it was not my husband you came to 
see?” 

‘Why should I come to see him? It is you, 
alone. I could not stay away! I " 

‘This is what you have come to say to me!” 
she interrupts, rising from her seat, flames of 
anger leaping from her eyes. 

‘What would you have me say to you? 
Would you have me accuse myself? What 
would it profit you now to say that the wrong 
I committed was the foulest, blackest crime that 
ever the mind of man conceived? I can make 
no reparation, save swear to you, as I have 
sworn a thousand times before, I loved you! I 
love you still, and to my grave I will carry no 
other love save that for you.” 

“You call this love, that trampled me in the 
dust, under your feet, a sacrifice to your am- 
bition; that humiliates me now?” 
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‘It was, it is love. And you loved me, Mar- 
guerite. You cannot deny it. When I remem- 
ber how happy you were if only sitting beside 
me while I read, I cannot believe such love is 
all gone.”’ 

She arises from her seat, shamed by the recol- 
lection. The dignity of her deportment silences 
him while she looks at him. She turns to the 
window, thinking only of how best to maintain 
her husband’s honor. Freed from her eyes he 
approaches more boldly. Speaking hoarsely, 
he whispers almost in her ear; she feels his 
breath upon her cheek. 

‘Listen, Marguerite! only a moment.” | 

Though affrighted, she turns upon him, 
speaking calmly and firmly. “I will have no 
further speech with you. You violate the sanc- 
tity of my home with your presence; and of 
your friend’s wife, with your protestations of 
affection.” 

‘“Marguerite 
arms to her. 

“By what right do you presume to remain 
here, to speak to me again, to—to call my 
name?” her voice trembling with pent-up emo- 
tion. ‘‘When you left my side twelve years 


’’ he begins, holding out his 
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ago—it was forever; of your own volition, 
for I was but a child and as wax in your hands. 
To-day—everything is changed. I am a wo- 
man, a wife; and whether shut up in the narrow 
confines of this room, or whether the sea rolls 
between us, we are forever separated.” 

She turns away from him again and walks 
slowly back toward the window where she may 
be the first to mark her husband’s coming, for 
the full moon is rising out of the east. 

‘By what right am I here, my beauty? It 
is easily answered, and you will do well to mark 
what I say,’ speaking slowly and deliberately. 
“Tt involves a point perhaps which you, no 
doubt, have overlooked; I have not. I have a 
better right than you think to call you Mar- 
guerite, and to enter unbidden your home; for 
this is your home, not Darrall’s, 1f I remember 
aright.”’ 

Her cheek pales and the hand with which she 
clutches the drapery at the window trembles. 

‘When two have loved as we have loved, 
neither time nor space can divide them. Noth- 
ing save death!” 

Marguerite shudders; had not her mother 
said so? 
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He marks the tremor, and coming a pace 
nearer, continues: 

“Twelve years ago you were mine: in the 
sight of God and man. MHeaven and earth alike 
forbid my yielding you now to another. I 
have come here not to give you up, but to claim 
you with my importunity, my love.” 

Frightened by his vehemence she shrinks back. 

‘By the common law of nature, which the 
laws of the land uphold, you were mine! You 
are still mine by that law to-day and forever. 
Have I not a right to claim my own? You are 
a wife, my wife! pledged to me in the presence 
of a witness, and so recognzied by others. 
Benedict———”’ | 

“Benedictl’ She recalls now the face upon 
the passing stage: the face beside his at the 
ball; the village schoolhouse where Benedict 
assumed the role of a man of God, pronouncing 
them man and wife. At the recollection she 
shudders. 

Seizing his advantage he draws nearer, hold- 
ing out his arms. 

“My wife!” 

Marguerite is stunned. In her inmost soul 
she knows it cannot be so, but she does not un- 
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derstand the cruel technicalities of the law; can- 
not think, and to gain time turns upon him, 
asking, “And this woman you call your wife; 
and this man who is my husband?” 

Her question reaches its mark. The smile 
fades from his lips. If it is true, as he has 
claimed, that she is his wife, by common law, 
what of his present wife and children? If she 
should try to press this advantage and demand 
that he should prove before the world the le- 
gality of his claim, set her right, then leave him 
. disgraced, robbed of all for which he had 
striven, a home, honor, prestige, success, wherein 
would he gain? At length he answers: 

‘They need never know this secret chapter in 
our life’s history.” 

Noticing the flash that springs into her eyes, 
the contempt which wreathes her lips as she 
turns away from him, he continues in broken 
voice. 

‘Oh, Marguerite! Marguerite! When a man 
is starving, he is not particular as to whether he 
has a whole or a half loaf.” Laying his hand 
upon her arm he asks: ‘‘Have you forgot- 
ten . 

Shaking his hand off, she again turns upon 
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him, her face dyed with shame, and her eyes 
burning with the intensity of her hatred. She 
realizes the advantage she has gained, but she 
has by this time thought also of what it means 
for her husband. Her voice echoes the sad- 
ness which accentuates her determination now 
taken, to make one last stand for her husband’s 
happiness and honor and home. Slowly and 
distinctly she speaks: 

“T have forgotten nothing! I have not for- 
gotten that you are my mother’s murderer as 
surely as if you had plunged a knife into her 
bosom. I have not forgotten that you took 
from me the bloom of youth; the sweetness of 
my life! I have not forgotten——”’ 

He would have interrupted with protesta- 
tions, but she raises her hand commanding 
silence. 

“Tisten to me! It was an easy task to de- 
ceive a young, innocent, trusting country girl; 
woo her, and with a false name, a false mar- 
riage, wed her, and desert her, and in an almost 
trackless wilderness efface yourself. I am such 
no longer. See here.”’ 

Touching a’ spring in her writing desk beside 
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her she takes from the drawer a pistol, a mere 
toy it seems, polished and gleaming bright in the 
firelight. He starts back. 

“You need not shrink from me—only listen 
well to what I say. It so happened that when 
you left me ruined and deserted there was not 
one drop of my blood flowing in the veins of 
any man who might espouse my cause. I have 
therefore prepared myself for this hour! Not 
a day has passed for many years that I did not 
put at least one shot in a mark that would have 
reached your heart. See?” holding the pistol 
on guard, “I know how to defend myself—if 
need be. Leave me.” | 

‘‘T will not leave you! I owe you the atone- 
ment. Take my life if you will!” 

Dropping the pistol to her side, she replies 
with deep feeling. 

“Take your life? No! I.spare you; not 
for your sake, nor mine—but for the sake of 
my husband, who, knowing my shame, placed 
me at his side, his honored, well beloved wife, 
vowing to avenge with his own hand my wrong. 
But he cannot outdo me in generosity. For his 
dear sake I forego this, my hour of retribution 
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for which I have waited all these years. I spare 
your life.” 

‘He knows ?” 

“He knows all—save the name of my be- 
trayer.”. And with scorn in her eyes and voice, 
she adds: “It is needless to say why I did not 
tell him that, since I have only a short while 
since discovered it myself, a name borne by a 
man whom he calls friend! A name which 
men, it seems, delight to honor!” 

Steale stands transfixed, overwhelmed with 
surprise and confusion. It had never once en- 
tered his mind that she could have revealed to 
her husband this pitiful chapter of her life. 

‘‘When my mother died I lay ill for weeks, 
praying for release through death from the 
shame of the disclosure made to me on her dying 
bed, of your baseness, your desertion. As I 
grew stronger a new thought entered my mind. 
Vengeance! and I entreated Heaven night and 
day with prayers to spare my life, to bring us 
once more face to face, and I prepared myself 
for it as I have already told you,” glancing at 
the pistol, still gleaming in her hand. “T re- 
turned to my native land and was seeking you 
when I met the man who afterward became my 
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husband. Then for the first time I realized the 
bitterness of my wrong. I loved him, and was 
beloved; with no ignoble love tainted by the 
breath of passion,” her eyes growing soft and 
tender as she recalled this period of her life. 

‘IT loved him better than myself. I thought 
of his welfare and happiness, not of my own. 
I looked at myself as the world would look at 
me if they came to know my miserable story. 
What was I? You know without the telling. 
An outcast; debarred by cruel fate from the 
friendship of good women and the love of up- 
right, honorable men. Until then I had not 
estimated the real height and depth of my 
wretched condition. The bitterness of my fate: 
to sit forever beside a ruined, desolate hearth— 
fireless, empty of all love! Appalled, I forbade 
my lover’s suit. I hid myself from him, and 
from all good women; from all of my friends 
for more than a year. I turned once more to 
my thoughts of vengeance. 

‘After awhile in this solitude I began to think 
that perhaps you were dead, so great were the 
risks of wilderness travel in those days when I 
had known you; and—love for him usurped the 
place of vengeance. One day he came upon me 
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unawares and surprised my secret in my confu- 
sion, my telltale joy at seeing him. He was 
emboldened to declare his love and press his 
suit again. In answer I told him my sorrowful 
story in all of its hideous deformity. I told 
him that the hand he sought was vowed to 
retribution. Taking both my hands in his he 
made my vow his vow. Before he left we 
were pledged to each other for life or death. 

‘“We were married, and from that moment 
my eager thirst for vengeance fell from me like 
a garment. In my great happiness it dawned 
upon me that I well might leave your punish- 
ment to the remorse of a soul so accursed as 
must be yours. A mistaken judgment, I find, 
as to the quality of your soul.” 

Again Steale would have protested. Again 
she commanded silence. 

“T told my husband all, save your true name, 
which I did not know. Since I have learned 
it—I tremble lest by some mischance, or in my 
sleep, I will betray it. I spare your life; but 
the price of it is silence.” 

Turning from him with proud bearing and 
sorrowful countenance, she approached the fire, 
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where the flames were now dancing and leaping 
upward; for this scene had consumed not many 
more minutes than were required to give to 
embers the brightness of assured life. 

Following her even footsteps with his eyes, he 
marveled at her composure as she seated herself 
in the full circle of light cast by their radiance. 
Laying the pistol upon the table, her hand still 
upon the handle, she fixed her eyes steadily upon 
the flames which now seemed leaping out to 
meet her. 

Looking at her as she sat there, he knew that 
all that she had said was true,—that he was 
nothing more to her than a worm in her path 
that she would crush beneath her feet if need 
be. The hold which he fancied that he had 
upon her, fear of the betrayal of her secret to 
her husband, had parted in his hands like a rot- 
ten cord. His own honor and integrity were 
now in her hands; she had triumphed over him. 
Following her a few paces he began speaking 
again, brokenly. 

“One word, Marguerite; only one word 
more.” 

Rising and turning upon him, the firelight 
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illuminating her face until it seemed to him that 
of an avenging angel, she raised her hand and 
pointing to the door, her voice trembling with 
excitement, answered: 

‘For you, Colonel Steale, there is but one 
word. Go!” 

It was the last ever spoken between them. 
As he left the house the shades of night were 
already gathering thick about him. 


CHAPTER XI 
“WHAT DOES THIS MEAN ?” 


When Marguerite hears the door close be- 
hind Colonel Steale and knows that he is gone 
she sinks back in her chair exhausted. With 
closed eyes she reviews the scene; all that she 
has endured in being forced to listen to his 
shameless protestations of love; her humiliation 
in being obliged to confess to him her humilia- 
tion, her shame, her fear, and entreat his silence. 
Suddenly she sits upright. Back to her mind 
comes his cruel words: his claim that she is his 
wife, and has been all these years. ‘What if 
it be true?” she gasps with wildly beating heart. 
‘It cannot, it cannot be true; but I must know. 
For my husband’s sake, for my own, I must 
know! How find out without taking him into 
my confidence? Let me think—let me think,”’ 
pressing her hands to her temples and pacing 
the floor. ‘There is no time for thought. He 
may be here at any moment.” Stopping she 
presses her face against the window. There is 
no sign of his coming. 
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Relieved, she seats herself again by the fire. 
She tries to think, but cannot; her faculties all 
benumbed. She watches the flames leap and 
burn as brightly as if there were no such things 
as darkness and despair. They seem to be burn- 
ing their way into her heart. Spent with the 
tension of the last hour, she crosses her arms 
upon the table and hiding her face in them gives 
way to bitter weeping. 

So absorbed is she with her grief that she fails 
to hear the clatter of hoofs outside and the open- 
ing door. Now her husband stands beside her. 
Laying his hand upon her head he is stroking 
her hair with caressing touch, as if she were a 
tired child. At this she starts. 

“TI thought, dear wife, you had fallen 
asleep while waiting for me,’ holding out his 
arms to embrace her. 

Throwing herself quickly into them and hid- 
ing her face in his bosom, she seeks to conceal 
the traces of her emotion. 

‘““‘What,—tears?” he asks tenderly. 

“Tdle tears, my husband, since you are safe.”’ 

“T have been detained later than I antici- 
pated.” 
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‘You have been gone a whole week; your 
first long absence from home.” 

‘‘And you have missed me?”’ 

“T felt that I could stand it no longer. I have 
been at the window watching for your return.” 

‘And then?” 

‘‘T suppose I must have cried a little,’ wiping 
her eyes. 

‘Sweetheart! then I must kiss the tears 
away.” 

Releasing her from his embrace, his eye is 
caught by the gleam of the deadly little toy ly- 
ing on the table beside her. He had seen it once 
before that day in the wood when she promised 
to become his wife. 

“Marguerite, my love! What does this 
mean ?”’ pointing to the pistol. 

Her cheek pales as she turns her head to look 
at it. 

‘‘What has happened, dear?” 

“Nothing. Why do you ask?” She feels 
that it is a stupid question, for he is pointing to 
the pistol, looking at it as if it were a loadstone 
holding his glance. 

‘“Why do I ask, dear? There lies something 
beside you which I do not quite understand.” 
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Her eyes droop, for she has no speech ready. 
He divines the cause of her unreadiness; per- 
haps the cause of her tears. Can this poor heart 
never cease to fear? 

‘Where is its fellow? It has one, I know.” 

She points to the desk where the drawer is 
still standing open. Crossing the room he takes 
possession of the other, placing them both in his 
pocket. 

‘Dear wife, I fear you forget sometimes that 
when you took me, very unwillingly, I must con- 
fess, I became endowed with all your worldly 
goods, great and small; and, having a husband, 
you have no further need of such things.” 

Drawing her close to his side he caressingly 
strokes her hair back from her broad temples. 
There is unutterable tenderness in his voice as 
he continues: 

“T will keep it, for you are now my wife, and 
can rest assured that I will always be able and 
ready to protect my own.” 

Smiling, she raises her eyes to his with a clear 
steady light shining in them. This hideous 
thing cannot be true. Wallace would have 
known the danger, and the law. 

As he stands looking into those dark eyes 
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heavy with unshed tears, he is silent; a sudden 
fear crosses his mind. His own become un- 
steady and wander to the open window, to the 
moon beginning to peer through the branches 
of the trees, now almost stripped of their fo- 
liage, then back to those unfathomable eyes seek- 
ing his now troubled gaze. Rousing himself 
and releasing her from his arms, he passes his 
hand across his brow as if to dispel the thought. 
Hand in hand they walk out into the dining- 
room, where supper is eircady served and await- 
ing them. 

The meal proceeded quietly, there was some 
little talk of the incidents of the court, the cases, 
Judge Randolph and other matters of interest, 
but Darrall seemed preoccupied, absorbed per- 
haps in some knotty law points or the rulings of 
the Judge, which the mention of the cases 
brought to his mind. 

Marguerite’s thoughts were fully occupied, 
of course, with the events of the afternoon; the 
consciousness of having failed to mention to 
Wallace Colonel Steale’s visit weighing heavily 
upon her mind. Visits to their isolated home 
were so few and far between that it seemed un- 
natural that she should not have spoken of it at 
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once. She wished she had done so, for try as 
she would it now seemed impossible for her to 
speak that name. So the meal passed in desul- 
tory conversation. 

With his arm about her waist, they passed up 
the stairs silently, for a vague anxiety oppressed 
him—a sudden presentiment. Who can say 
whence come these forebodings of evil? 

Before he could analyze its cause they stood 
upon the threshold of their room. The door 
was open, and the interior unlighted save by a 
great blazing fire of pine wood upon the hearth, 
which was pleasant to see and its warmth good 
to feel this cool November evening. Blooming 
in the window were some late flowers, the scent 
of tea roses filling the air with fragrance. 

“Tt was worth the long cold ride to come into 
this!’? exclaimed Wallace, the cozy room, the 
breath of the flowers, and the glowing firelight 
acting as a charm in clearing his brooding 
thoughts. 

Marguerite also felt the cheering influence, 
and seated herself upon a low stool before the 
fire at her husband’s knee. 

Steps were heard upon the stairs, and soon a 
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light began to climb higher and higher upon 
the wall outside. 

“It is Jefferson, bringing up the candles.” 

‘“We don’t want them here, do we?’ asked 
Wallace. | | 

“T think not; they will spoil everything,” 
Marguerite answers quickly, relieved, thinking 
of her confession. Only a little bit of a confes- 
sion she intends it to be now, since her fears are 
quieted; the simple announcement of Colonel 
Steale’s visit, which somehow seems to grow in 
importance. The more she thinks of it the 
longer it is postponed. Why mention it at all? 

By this time Jefferson, carrying the heavy 
candle-sticks slowly and carefully, has paces 
the head of the stairs. 

‘Leave the lights outside, 1 in the hall,” a 
his master. 

Having deposited the candle-sticks upon the 
hall table he returns to close the door. There 
is d pause outside; one of those moments in 
which for some unaccountable reason the heart 
seems to faint with apprehension. é 

“I furgit to tell yer, Massa Darr’ll, that Col- 
onel Steale wuz here ter see yer dis ebening; 
an’—he say you mus’ meet him in Frankfort 
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naix week. I axes him what fur he wuzzent 
gwinter stay all night, and he say, hit twar om- 
possibel.”’ 

After waiting a moment for a question or 
reply, which did not seem to be forthcoming, 
Jefferson closed the door and retired. They 
could hear him step by step descending the 
stairs. 

This simple announcement seemed to come 
as a quick flash of lightning from a summer 
sky, heralding the approach of a storm. 

Marguerite’s heart seemed suddenly to cease 
beating. There was a strange ringing in Dar- 
rall’s ears, as though he had really been shocked 
by lightning. Then he became quite calm; op- 
pressed by the foreboding of a few minutes be- 
fore, which only the cozy, bright fireside had for 
the moment dispelled. He was the first to 
speak. 

‘Did you see Colonel Steale, dear ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ answered Marguerite, speaking very 
low, and slowly. 

‘He told Jefferson he would await your ar- 
rival, and—thinking perhaps you had invited 
him to spend the night, I went down to speak 
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to him. I meant to have told you,” looking 
anxiously into his face. 

These words did not fall trippingly from her 
tongue; for while they were essentially true, 
she was conscious that they hid something of 
deeper import. 

“Strange !’?’ murmured Wallace. “We were 
pitted against each other again this week in 
court, and the war of words between us some- 
times waxed hot, hotter than we had ever passed 
before. ‘Somehow, I have lost confidence in the 
honesty, the sincerity, of this man’s purpose.” 

After a pause for a moment he continued: 

‘For this reason, dear, when he reminded me 
that for some cause it had curiously happened 
that he had never been introduced to my wife, I 
did invite him to stop and pass the night 
with us. He declined, saying he was returning 
to Frankfort direct, where he will be installed 
in his new office next week. You know he has 
recently been made a member of the Governor’s 
official family. Since he changed his mind and 
did come, why did he not stay?” 

‘In your absence, my husband, I did not press 
him to do so.’’ Her face is now averted; for 
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with these half truths upon her lips she cannot 
meet his eyes. 

Darrall now became troubled in spirit. His 
soul, without reason, seemed fettered. He strug- 
gled in vain to throw off the shackles, talking 
meanwhile of other things. Marguerite sat si- 
lent, her head resting against his knee. 

As a skilled lawyer he had been arranging 
the jumbled patchwork of the incidents of the 
day in his mind. Steale’s visit in his absence, 
after having asked for the invitation which he 
declined. It did seem a little singular,—now 
that he recalled it,—that on one pretext or an- 
other Steale had never met Marguerite in Frank- 
fort. He had not found Marguerite at the win- 
dow, as was her custom, watching for his return, 
but downstairs, weeping instead, and so ab- 
sorbed in her grief that she did not even hear 
his coming. The pistol at her side, her agita- 
tion, a dozen trifles that he cannot name, dis- 
quiet him. He feels that something is wrong. 
Taking her hand in his as it lies upon his knee, 
he covers it with kisses. Her eyes fill with tears, 
but her face is still averted and he does not see 
them. 

‘You are silent. Are you withholding some 
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confidence from me? Is it fair to me?” he asks, 
since she is slow in answering. 

Marguerite is slow in answering because she 
knows that it is not fair. She realizes that some 
day ignorance may become a reproach. 

‘Dear one, when I took you to my heart my 
well beloved, honored wife, there was no reserve 
of confidence between us—and we made a com- 
pact. Are you keeping your part of the agree- 
ment,—as I swear I will keep mine?” 

Rising from the low stool to her knees and 
Haying her hands upon his breast, she exclaims: 

‘Oh, love, it was worthily done,—and I 
thank you for it, but I love you too well to 
share with you such confidences as make me 
silent; such griefs as must at times assail my 
poor heart. Dear one, I see, as I feared, that 
the heights you may scale can never be shared 
by me. Tis said that murder has a hundred 
tongues, and will cry out. Envy, malice, hatred, 
have even more. They will assail your home, 
your honor, and attack you in your most vul- 
nerable part, your heart. We have dreamed of 
love and happiness in our quiet home, we two 
alone. In the stress of this political excitement 
circumstances have arisen which we did not fore- 
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see. Ask me for no more confidences,” she con- 
tinues, with pleading eyes fixed upon his face. 

Lifting her from her knees he places his arms 
about her. Clasping her arms about his neck 
she lays her burning cheeks against his,—now 
cold with a sudden chill of apprehension. 

He had not been associated so closely with 
Colonel Steale for so long a time without having 
learned something of his faults and weaknesses 
of character; and now, even now, while she 
pleads, with her cheek against his, there comes 
back to him an old forgotten story of Steale’s 
past—not unlike this. His blood rushes in a 
mad torrent to his brain. Putting her aside, he 
arises and as he walks moans aloud with pain. 
Stopping beside her he asks: 

‘Where are all your sweet words with which 
you used to greet me? Since I think of it, it 1s 
I who have done all of the talking since I came. 
Have you nothing to relate?” 

‘What could I have to tell? In your ab- 
sence my days are uneventful, one so like the 
other that I could scarcely name them apart.” 

“But to-day, Marguerite, to-day? Was this 
day been as uneventful as the others ?”’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE HOUR OF RETRIBUTION 


Maddened by love, shame, and jealous anger, 
Darrall paces back and forth, until, stirred by 
the thought of the grief that must fill Mar- 
guerite’s heart, he takes her in his arms and 
kisses her lovingly, then, loosing her from his 
arms, he begins anew his walk. 

‘T must think, dear one; I must think or my 
heart will break,” he says, by way of apology 
as he puts her away from him. 

Following, she clasps her hands about his arm. 

‘Oh, love, cast forever from your heart these 
cruel thoughts which rob us of all the joys of 
life. My vindication I would forego. Forget 
the vow that binds us, since I think of it no 
longer.”’ 

Gently she leads him back to the settee and 
kneels by his side. Stroking her hair tenderly, 
he speaks as one bidding good-by to life. 

‘‘Marguerite, my wife, has my hour for retri- 
bution come? You need not answer; you need 
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not speak. I see it in your face.” And the 
strong man bows his head in silent grief. 

“Retribution ?” she whispers. “Why do you 
speak of that now, my husband? Years ago 
when there seemed no place for me on earth, 
when. I longed for death, and was tempted to 
take my own life, it was the thought of ven- 
geance that kept me alive until you came into 
my life and I learned to know and value the 
love of an honorable, upright man. Think, 
dear, what your love has been to me—to one 
so forlorn. Yet—it had been better if your 
destiny had not been linked with mine.” 

“No, my love. Nothing happens by chance. 
From the beginning we were ordained for each 
other.” | 

‘Then let us abandon all other thoughts. Let 
us live for each other—not for the world in 
which dangers have arisen which we had not 
foreseen, dangers which I have now overcome, 
and secured for myself that peace of mind which 
I had never ‘expected to enjoy again.” Her 
voice is quivering with pent up agony. 

‘You have not yet told me of the events of 
the day. Come, sit beside me while I listen.” 

Rising from her knees she sits beside him. 
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She tells him of Steale’s visit, of the interview, 
concealing nothing, for she knows it is his right 
to hear it. She tells him how Steale, when hu- 
miliated and abashed before her anger and scorn, 
had offered his life in atonement, and how she 
had spared it. 

"Forgive me, love, if in anything I did 
wrong.” 

“Forgive you?’ In my heart there is. only 
~ room for love of you. But this man—this man 
who has dared to seek you in my—your hus- 
band’s—his friend’s home,—to touch your 
hand? While he lives he overshadows my life. 
I will go to meet him in Frankfort next week, 
as he said to Jefferson. After all, it is he, not 
I, you see, who made the appointment; which 
I will keep.” 

_ That was a strange, sad night, and husband 
and wife talked on, or sat silént, with clasped 
hands through its long watches, until the last 
flickering flame leaped up suddenly and died 
out, leaving only dead ashes upon the hearth. 
-Darrall was not the mold of man that acts 


impulsively and without due care and consider- 


ation. He was able to restrain the natural im- 
pulse which bade him go forth at once and slay. 
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This was a solemn duty he had laid upon his 
shoulders; one that he believed he owed, not 
only to himself and wife, but to the world, also, 
for the nature of the offense was such that no 
fitting law could reach it without punishing the 
innocent with the guilty. To Marguerite’s 
gentle pleading he answers firmly: 

‘Dear one, nothing is changed since that day 
you consented to become my wife, except that 
we love each other more, and he has violated 
the sanctity of that love—and our home.” 

By mutual consent they had never mentioned 
the matter to each other since that day when she 
consented.to become his wife. Each had striven 
to round out completely the other’s happiness, 
and forget the cloud which lay far away upon 
their horizon. | 

Often, however, Darrall had said to himself 
that a reckoning may come some day; but, like 
Marguerite, the more he learned to love her the 
more he hoped and believed that judgment had 
already overtaken him who had been false to 
his vows. He had never known how truly he 
loved her until this moment, when her tender 
pleadings and protests were overcome by a nat- 
ural instinct stronger even than his love. 
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As the night wore on he grew more silent, for 
his thoughts were far away. So many things 
were to be considered. So delicate a situation 
must be handled with great care in order to mete 
out punishment to the guilty alone. The strug- 
gle ended, and with it passed the darkness. The 
daylight peeping in through the open window 
found Marguerite still beside him, her head pil- 
lowed upon his shoulder. She had not disturbed 
him. She, too, had foreseen from the first the 
possible ending, and could understand the na- 
ture of his musings. Wallace now turned to 
her. 

“You are silent, dear heart, and yet your si- 
lence has been to me a kind of speech. I have 
divined your thoughts.” 

For answer she only sighed. 

‘IT have been thinking of the future, calmly 
and without passion.”’ 

He paused, for each word caused him an ef- 
fort; and yet something must be said. It was 
like signing and sealing a death warrant. 

‘‘A duty lies before me, and I must meet it.” 

Throwing her arms about him she cried: 

“Oh, stay with me! Do not leave me, I im- 
plore you; or, rather, let us go away together 
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to the end of the earth—anywhere that we may 
be alone and happily at rest.” 

Trembling with agitation, he loosened the 
clasp of her arms from about his neck. 

‘Dear wife, there is no part of the earth to 
which we might fly and leave this thing behind 
us. The knowledge of this evil would be ever 
with us, a cloud upon our sky. So long as it 
was shadowy, indefinite, it could be endured 
‘and might, perhaps, in time have passed out of 
mind; but now that it is merged into a horrible 
certainty, it would prove a canker that would 
eat our hearts. Large as the world is, it would 
be a prison to me with that man in it.”’ 

‘It would be no prison house to me so long 
as you lived and counted me innocent of any 
wrong, my husband,” she answers. ‘And to 
you would come peace of mind with ever in- 
creasing years, and love and labor and honor.” 

“Sweetheart, you do not know of what you 
speak. ‘This is my destiny. Help me to meet 
it with a firm purpose and a brave heart. Lie 
down now and snatch a few hours’ sleep from 
the morning and rest. I will return to court. 
Together, you and [ will not discuss the matter 
again.” 
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Time flies inexorably on. At the Manor 
House there was no pause, no deviation from . 
nature’s law. 

Wallace changed not the tenor of his ways; 
none of the loving little courtesies to his wife 
were remitted. The very morning he left home 
for Frankfort, as he had purposed, he brought 
to her the few remaining roses which he found 
blooming in the garden. An ugly thorn had 
torn his finger, and he had bound his handker- 
chief about it. Unwinding it Marguerite 
pressed her lips upon the wound, and bathed 
and bound it up for him. 

His horse already waits at the door. No 
words pass between the husband and wife. They 
only stand with clasped hands, loth to part. 
Marguerite is the first to speak. 

‘‘Can you not spare for me ten minutes, only 
ten short minutes more ?”’ her burning eyes riv- 
eted upon his face. 

Clasping her in his arms and kissing eyes, 
brow, and lips he answers: 

‘A hundred, if you will.” 

To this she makes reply, sadly, wearily, 
“What would be the use? If you stayed to- 
day, to-night and to-morrow, we would still be 
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looking into each other’s eyes, wearing out our 
hearts with vain longings for what might have 
been. God bless and keep you always, my dar- 
ling.” As she speaks | 


“There broke two hearts. 
And between them fell the ruins of two fair lives.” 


He is gone. She watches him from the win- 
dow as he rides over the bridge and around the 
lake, waving her back a last good-by as he turns 
the bend in the road. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CHALLENGE 


Arrived in Frankfort, Wallace’s first thought 
was for his wife. Hurrying to Mrs. Randolph 
he begged her to go to Marguerite, who was far 
from strong, and keep her company in his ab- 
sence. He then sought a young friend, Sothern, 
an attorney with whom he had formed a close 
friendship since the day when he heard his first 
campaign speech. Finding him in his office, he 
broached at once the object of his visit. ~ 

‘Sothern, our acquaintance has been brief, 
but I am about to ask you to be the bearer of a 
challenge from me to Colonel Steale.” 

‘““A challenge? To Colonel Steale?” ex- 
claimed Sothern. 

‘To Colonel Steale. And I am going to test 
your friendship still further by asking you to 
take it without explaining to you the cause of 
my quarrel; taking my word for it that the 
ground is sufficient. It is only recently that I 
have been made aware of the character of this 
man I have called my friend.” 
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“T need not say that while I am sorry to learn 
that you have a grievance calling for such a 
measure, I am pleased to serve you. Without 
knowing the cause, you will pardon my asking 
if the matter may not possibly be adjusted ?” 

“Tt cannot be adjusted. His blood alone can 
atone. for his wrong-doing.”’ 

“But have you considered that it may be your 
blood that is spilled, not his?” 

“Then I will have done my duty and I am 
ready to take the consequence,” handing to his 
friend the challenge. ‘‘You will find me at the 
Capital Tavern.” 

An hour later Colonel Steale, sitting in the 
library of his comfortable home, was startled 
by a rap upon.the knocker of his front door. He 
heard a voice inquiring for him; not that of a 
stranger, and yet not quite familiar. In a few 
minutes the visitor was ushered into his presence. 

“Sothern, sir, is my name; J. A. Sothern.” 

“Ah, Sothern,” extending a cordial hand. 
“We can proceed to bury at leisure the hatchet 
of which we both made good use in the cam- 
paign, I believe.” 

“T am here for a different purpose, Colonel _ 
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Steale; to hand you this paper, being charged 
with its delivery.” 

Steale opened and read it; then slowly turn- 
ing it over in his hand answered: 

‘A challenge.” 

“It is, sir, a peremptory challenge. I am 
aware of its contents.” 

“Then you understand, sir, there may be ex- 
planations ?” 

“I am assured, sir, that none are possible; 
that it is an issue of life or death between you.” 

‘Perhaps, sir, Mr. Darrall does not fully un- 
derstand the matter; that an apology, or—ex- 
planation——”’ 

‘My understanding is, that the provocation 
was such as admits of no courtesy.” 

“Then say to Mr. Darrall for me, sir, that it 
is impossible. I will not fight him.” 

‘Indeed! Do I understand you aright?” 
rising from his chair. 

‘You understand me. I cannot fight him, sir, 
because—I have wronged him grossly.” 

‘You know of course the penalty that follows. 
I must post you. You will be disgraced.” 

‘T will accept the consequences, sir. It is not 


fear that prompts my decision; if worst comes 
to 
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to worst, and all is known, the world will acquit 
me of cowardice.” 

“This is your answer ?”’ 

“It is, sir.” 

“Then I will bid you good evening, Colonel 
Steale.” 

“They will post me?’ remarked Steale, as 
the door closed after Sothern; a crafty, incredu- 
lous smile curving his lips. ‘If Sothern knows 
the cause of the quarrel, which I doubt, he well 
knows that I shall not be ‘posted.’ Darrall 
thought to settle this matter quietly ; kill me, per- 
haps, by the code, thus saving the reputation 
of his wife. Egad, I can’t blame him! she’s a 
woman worth fighting about; if—only one were 
sure of coming out with a whole skin. Post me! 
I think the cards are all in my hand,” said he 
to himself, weighing the matter carefully in his 
mind. 

He was still twirling the challenge in his 
hand when he was joined by his secretary, his 
companion at the ball, whose evil face had come 
to Marguerite as another foe to her happi- 
ness. 

“Epgad! A challenge, Benedict, since you 
went out,” handing it to him. 
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“From Darrall?” reading it with surprise. 
“Your answer ?”’ 

“T said that I would not fight. Against him 
you know I could not lift my arm. And Sothern, 
his second, said they’d post me!” smiling 
broadly at the absurdity. 

“Good! They’ll never do it. He thinks too 
much of the fair name of his handsome wife to 
bring her to the pillory of the public gaze. 
He will pick a quarrel with you on the street 
—and he has reason, for you have said some 
right bitter things about each other and to each 
other on the stump. Only last week, I believe, 
your argument became so heated in open court 
that the Judge had to reprimand you as being 
too personal.” 

““Egad, he did! and I apologized later, pri- 
vately of course,” still smiling. 

‘That will be enough, sir. Look out for a 
quarrel. But why discuss it? In a delicate af- 
fair like this he has all to lose and nothing to 
gain—for, even if he should kill you, what 
would your death advantage him save assuage 
a sickly sentimental pain at his heart or wounded 
pride; and the world no wiser of his gain. On 
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the contrary, eager to learn the cause, it will nat- 
urally begin to search for the woman.” 

‘Gad! suppose it should find her. Have I 
not something at stake? My reputation, honor, 
wife, children, all involved in such an expo- 
sure?’ The smile had vanished; he dared not 
risk exposure. ‘“‘It is not so trifling a matter as 
you would have me think. It was a bad busi- 
ness, Benedict, from the beginning.” 


On the following morning, rising early, Dar- 
rall began a systematic search for Colonel Steale 
in all such public places as he might hope to 
find him; on the streets, in the tavern, the pub- 
lic buildings, transacting meanwhile his own 
private business in the stores and bank, stopping 
to converse freely with his friends. 

The heated state of public opinion over the 
issues of the Old Court and the New Court, 
both bodies now sitting in Frankfort, was so 
intense that he did not apprehend any trouble 
in carrying out his plan if he could only meet 
Steale in some public place, and administer a 
slap upon the face which he would be forced to 
resent, and thus bring forth a challenge from 
him. 
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To the public, it would seem the result of a 
political quarrel. Following so closely upon 
Steale’s visit to his house and his challenge, 
Steale would be at no loss to understand the mo- 
tive of the quarrel, and be as eager as himself 
to conceal the real cause. 

Steale, apprehending this move, had pru- 
dently left town. Discouraged, at the close of 
the day, but none the less resolute, Darrall re- 
turned to the tavern to bide his time, recogniz- 
ing Steale’s absence as a ruse to avoid him, and 
perhaps allow his anger to cool. 

‘This is a matter that only can end in one 
way, he said to himself as he paced his room, 
waiting the hour for the evening meal, and real- 
izing that a new element of danger to himself 
had been injected into the situation. Steale be- 
ing now aware of his intention would not only 
be on guard, but would no doubt seek an an- 
vantage to rid himself at the first opportunity 
of so dangerous an opponent. The situation 
was more favorable at this time to Steale than 
to Darrall, since the Colonel was now of the 
administration, and of the party still in the as- 
cendant in case the matter should be carried 
into the courts. 
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After supper Darrall remained for a time 
in the office talking with chance acquaintances 
about the all-absorbing topic of the time, for he 
was well known in the political coterie that fre- 
quented the tavern. From one of them he 
learned that Steale, who had recently been in- 
stalled in office, was banqueting his friends that 
night. 

‘Banqueting his friends! with such a matter 
upon his conscience,’’ was the first thought which 
flashed into Darrall’s mind. The second, 
‘Then he has returned; there need be no fur- 
ther delay.” 

Others coming in just then from the outside 
were stamping their feet, and shaking the snow 
from their shoulders. 

“The first snowfall, but light; not heavy 
enough to spoil the torchlight procession and 
fireworks with which the Reliefs are planning 
to honor Steale to-night,” said one of the new- 
comers. 

‘““A very unwise procedure, accordin’ to my 
way o’ thinkin’, suh,” answered a countryman, 
enjoying his pipe by the fire. “It’s a little too 
much like shakin’ a red flag in a mad bull’s face. 
They’ve got all the offices, suh, an’ the Guv’ner, 
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an’ all we pore farmers is gut is the bad money. 
Ef they don’ min’, they’ll have sum trubble. I 
hope it’ll snow cats an’ dogs an’ put every 
blamed light out.” 

Darrall walked to the door and looked out. 
The snow was falling lightly in almost imper- 
ceptible flakes, and the streets were ‘full of 
people gathering for the procession. 

‘TI saw Colonel Steale’s house as I came by, 
all lighted up from top to bottom,” said another 
of the newcomers, hanging his hat upon the 
rack. 

‘Ruther a bad night for the fireworks,”’ vol- 
unteered a third. Having rid themselves of 
their topcoats, they walked straight to the bar. 
They were old-timers and the keeper of the bar 
did not need to ask what they would take, but 
straightway mixed for them each a certain mint 
julep for which the house in those days was fa- 
mous. “A leetle water, a leetle suger, plenty of 
whisky, and a sprig of fresh mint for season- 
ing.” If it were summer, crushed ice was added 
or used instead of water, but for such a night as 
this, ‘Well, even a leetle water’s risky,” volun- 
teered the attendant. 
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Darrall was invited to join them, but de-- 
clined. 

Pleading fatigue, he soon thereafter repaired 
to his room where, throwing himself upon his 
bed, he delivered himself over to the serious 
reflection for which he had no opportunity dur- 
ing the day. 

‘Be patient, dear wife; there is no other re- 
course. I am here to rescue your name myself 
from such dishonor as no man’s heart could bear 
without breaking; to wrest from him the only 
amende which in the future will give me 
strength of will and heart to atone to you for all 
the days of suffering you have borne, because of 
this man. Nothing is altered. It is simply 
postponed,” he said to himself and, weary for 
lack of rest, he fell into troubled sleep. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“TT WAS A TERRIBLE THING” 


It was near noon the next day when Darrall, 
awaking from a profound sleep, found the sun 
shining, bright and unclouded through his win- 
dows. It was an effort at first to recall the 
events of the past twenty-four hours, but they 
soon came crowding thick and fast upon him. 

Rising quickly from his bed he proceeded to 
dress himself with more than his usual care, and 
descended to the midday meal, which was now 
announced by a furious tattoo beaten upon a 
brazen gong by a dusky waiter stationed be- 
neath his window. 

As the waiter beat, he talked to a crony out- 
side, and soon there was quite a little crowd col- 
lected, for his was evidently an exciting theme. 

All of this Darrall marked from his window; 
and there was quite a concourse gathered at the 
corner across the street. 

In the office he found a number of people col- 
lected, talking soberly and earnestly together; 
so interested was everybody in the story, that no 
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one, not even the clerk, whose business it was, 
seemed to have thought of him,: or observed 
that he had been cheated out of his breakfast; 
he was of the group gathered about a spokes- 
man in the center of the floor instead of being at 
his desk. 

Being both hungry and faint after his long 
fast, Darrall went at once to the dining-room, 
where he observed the same air of earnest con- 
versation. ‘The guests were seated at one long 
table, as was the custom of that day, and imme- 
diately after taking a chair his next neighbor, 
a stranger, glad of a new listener, turning to 
him remarked: 

“It was a terrible thing!” 

“What?” asked Darrall. 

The man looked at him amazed. 

‘“What? Where have you been all morning, 
suh ?”’ 

‘“‘T must confess, in bed. I came to Frank- 
fort only day before yesterday from my home 
near Cumberland Gap—dquite a long journey on 
horseback, but was so much engaged all day yes- 
terday, that I overslept myself this morning and 
nobody seems to have thought about waking me 
up. Darrall is my name.” 
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‘IT am pleased to meet you, Mr. Darr’ll,” said 
his new acquaintance, holding out his hand, 
which Darrall clasped cordially. “I have of’en 
heard of you, suh; know you by reputation. 
You have done some good work for us, and I 
judge this terrible crime will prove of mor’ 
than passin’ in’trest to you. Colonel Steale was 
assassinated las’ night!”’ 

‘‘Assassinated! I cannot believe that. Surely 
there must be some mistake. Who would do so 
cowardly a thing?” 

‘Colonel Steale had many enemies, suh, and 
with the excitement at fever heat right now, over 
the Old and New Cote decisions, one half the 
people bankrup’ already, and the other half 
threatened with bankrup’cy,—all dependin’ on 
which side wins,—it wa’n’t impossible, suh. A 
condition like this breeds cranks.” 

‘That is true. Can you tell me the details?” 

“Tt seems, suh, he was givin’ a supper las’ 
night to his friends; an’ while they was all en- 
joyin’ themselves, Steale left ’em to speak to 
his wife, who was sick, and not able to leave her 
bed. Just what happened, nobody seems to 
know. He didn’t go to his wife’s room. She 
heard his voice talkin’ to somebody in the hall, 
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but he didn’t come into her room. After a 
while, when they was all watchin’ the procession 
passin’ by, and stoppin’ at the gate to ‘hurrah,’ 
they heard a shot outside. They didn’t think 
nothin’ of that, of course. Anybody might have 
shot off a empty pistol. His wife heard it, and 
was skeer’d, and Judge Arnol’ and Major Wel- 
lin’ton stepped outside, and they found him in 
the shrubbery to one side.” 

“Dead?” 

‘‘Not quite, but mighty nigh it. He did not 
live long after they took him inside, just a few 
minutes. The curious part of it is he wasn’t 
shot. Somebody had taken that chance to dirk 
him.” | 

‘Did they find: no clues?” 

‘It was soon so tramped ’round where he fell 
by the crowd rushing in, that they couldn’t tell 
anything about the tracks. They took the meas- 
ure of some that seemed to lead off by a vacant 
lot. Of course, suh, that didn’t ’mount to much 
with such a crowd out as there was las’ night.” 

“Did they search well for the instrument of 
death ?” | 7 

“The knife? Yes. Every inch of ground 
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was gone over, but they didn’ fin’ nothin’; they 
took the measure of the wound, though.” 

‘That may be something. It seems strange 
that such a deed could be committed right here 
in the heart of the town, and the perpetrator 
escape so easily.” 

“Well, you see the snow helped; an’ the 
fireworks, an’ the crowd. Whoever it was 
couldn’ ’a’ picked a better time. Twas easy, 
suh, to hide behin’ the bushes, an’ jine the crowd 
when they rushed in; an’ keep on in the dark- 
ness an’ the blindin’ snow, the streets dimly 
lighted; it was easier than a body would think, 
suh.”’ | 

“All you say is true,’’ answered Darrall 
thoughtfully. “The excitement must be very 
great.” 

‘So great, that if they had the assassin here 
they would lynch him without any help from Old 
or New Cote. Colonel Steale, as you know, uv 
course, had his enemies, and bitter ones, but he 
is dead now, and the whole city is mournin’. Uv 
course this is the stronghold of his party, but 
party lines is wiped out and everybody is afeard 
that it is a conspiracy; that the whole adminis- 
tration from the Gov’nor down is in danger.” 
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“That is nonsense. The Anti-Reliefs have 
not lost their minds, nor would they counsel or 
approve such an act.”’ 

“You know that of course, suh, and so do I, 
and all men of cool judgment; but at a time like 
this people go wild; crazy. The public offices 
is all closed, and I hear he will lay in state at 
the capitol.” 

“That would be ill-advised, it seems to me. 
It might fan the excitement into a flame. It 
might put dangerous notions in the heads of 
cranks.” 

Dinner over, they parted company. 

‘T am pleased to have met you, Mr. 
said Darrall, holding out his hand. 

“Connor. I ask your pardon, suh. In the 
excitement I forgot, I believe, to give you my 
name. I hope, suh, we will meet again.” 

Darrall then went outside, and almost the 
first person he met was Judge Randolph, who 
was congratulating himself that his wife was in 
the country with Marguerite. 

“You have no idea how high party feeling 
runs—the threats indulged in. If they had the 
guilty man, I believe it would precipitate a 
riot.” 


2”) 
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Darrall talked the matter over with many 
others, or rather they talked it over with him. 
For obvious reasons, it was not a subject upon 
which he could express with sincerity any regret. 
He met Sothern upon the street. 

‘You have now no need of my further ser- 
vices; somebody has taken your quarrel off your 
hands, and I am not surprised. Whoever did 
it, it was a deed well done.” 

“That is a dangerous utterance, my friend, 
with feeling running so high.” 

‘True; but I think that it is safe with you. 
Even knowing him as you do, you cannot im- 
agine the depths of that man’s wickedness. 
When only a lad, some years ago, I helped un- 
mask his villainy in a little settlement near where 
I grew up. He, at that time passing for a stu- 
dent of divinity and under an assumed name, 
was paying court to all the country girls round 
about. I happened to hear him at a distant 
post office ask for letters under another name,— 
his own, I know now,—and saw him open and 
read them. I charged him with his baseness. 
He threatened to break my head, but thought 
better of it and left the country between two 
days.”’ 
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‘What was his object?” 

‘That was never rightly known; some foul 
things were suspected.” 

‘Do you think he has ever recognized you?”’ 

‘Never; so much time has elapsed. If he 
has, he is too politic to make it known. Better 
to let sleeping dogs lie, I think is his policy.” 

“And you?” 

“T had no object in calling myself to his 
mind. He is away above me in power and in- 
fluence. When will you be going home?” 

“Since there is nothing to detain me, I will 
leave early in the morning. I hope some time 
when it is convenient you will call and see us. 
Our latch-string is always out for our friends. 
We live, you know, in the Manor House on the 
Cumberland Gap road. Anyone i in the neigh- 
borhood can point it out.” 

“Yes, yes. I remember. Was there not 
long ago, you know. A beautiful place you’ve 
made of it. I will be pleased to visit you some 
time. Good-by,” and they parted with a cordial 
hand clasp. 

The following morning, having breakfasted, 
Darrall ordered his horse early and started for 
home. All along the road he was halted by per- 
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sons going into town eager for the latest news of 
the tragedy. Distasteful as it was to him to talk 
about it, he was courteous to everybody, answer- 
ing their questions, telling them all that seemed 
to be known about it. Most of the people were 
strangers to him, though sometimes he spoke 
with others whom he had met before. 

Throughout the long journey, to friends and 
strangers alike, he bore himself well; calm, dig- 
nified, and as considerate as if the man who had 
excited their sympathy and interest were worthy 
of their confidence and respect. 

He felt so anxious about Marguerite,—to be 
the first to bear to her the news, and relieve her 
anxiety,—that the journey seemed interminable 
and the days never ending. The sun was sink- 
ing slowly over the western slope of the foot- 
hills, changing the waters of the little lake from 
pale gold into a ruby glow like rich red wine, 
as he turned the bend of the trail, and crossed 
the arm of the lake at the foot of the lawn. See- 
ing his wife with Mrs. Randolph upon the 
porch, he put his hand into his pocket to draw 
out his handkerchief to wave them a greeting. 
His pocket was empty. Instantly he recalled 


the handkerchief, with the stain of blood, from 
Pe A 
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the scratch of the rose, picked for Marguerite, 
just before he left. He did not know why he 
thought of it, for he did not remember having 
taken it with him. 

The matter was dismissed at once from his 
mind as trifling, and waving his hand to the 
ladies, he soon joined them. Noting the 
troubled, anxious look in his wife’s eyes, he 
hastened to say, 

“IT bring you grave news. Colonel Steale 
was killed two nights before I left Frank- 
fort, at his own door; it is supposed to have 
been the work of some fanatic, or that he was 
killed perhaps in a political quarrel. The whole 
administration is alarmed, and the excitement is 
intense.” 

Mrs. Randolph expressed great horror, and 
anxiety for her husband . | 

‘‘No danger for him, his judicial duties al- 
ways keep him conservative,” answered Darrall. 

Marguerite sat numb and cold, every vestige 
of color leaving her cheeks; she asked no ques- 
tions. 

‘Are you ill, sweetheart ?”’ 

‘She was ill when I arrived,’’ said Mrs. Ran- 
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dolph, “and has been so nervous and depressed 
all day that I begged her to keep her bed, but 
she would not. She wanted to watch for your 
coming.” | 

Supper was announced, and they all ad- 
journed to the dining-room, where naturally the 
tragedy was the theme of conversation, Darrall 
giving to them, as he had to others, such details 
as he had learned, feeling that it was easier to 
acquaint Marguerite with the facts in this way. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE THORN OF THE ROSE 


Before the meal was finished Darrall was 
called to the front porch by Jefferson. 

“Ef I wuz you, Marsa Darrall, I wouldn’ 
go ef I didn’ want ter. I calls dis de hite of im- 
perdence,”’ volunteered Jefferson, trembling with 
excitement. 

“Go where?” 

‘Outen de fron’ po’ch whar dese yer men is. 
You jes g’long "bout yo’ bizness, whareber hit 
takes you, an’ I'll sen’ ’em off,” laying a restrain- 
ing hand upon his arm. 

“Oh, no, Jeff. That would look inhospitable; 
even though I have just arrived, I will see them.” 

Upon the porch he found two officers of the 
law who had followed close behind, to arrest 
him for ‘‘the assassination of Colonel Steale,”’ 
as was announced by one of them in no mincing 
terms. 

‘This is a very serious charge, gentlemen, for 
which I am unprepared. I have only a few mo- 
ments ago arrived at home direct from Frank- 
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fort. I was there upon the streets the day after 
Steale’s death and until the next morning. You 
seem to have followed so close after, that I am 
prompted to ask why I was not taken in charge 
there? What evidence have you now against 
me, to warrant my arrest?” | 

‘I don’t know as that is for me to say,’’ said 
one of the officers. “I’ve got the warrant agin 
you,” handing it over for him to read; then 
drawing from his pocket the blood-stained 
handkerchief which Darrall had left behind 
him he asked, 

‘“‘Mebbe you kin say whether this handk’chif 
happens to be yourn or not?” 

Taking it in his hand, and examining it care- 
fully, Darrall promptly answered: 

“Tt is most assuredly mine; my wife can tes- 
tify to this. Here is a blood-stain from my 
finger torn by a rose thorn the morning I left 
home. Here is the scratch upon my finger not 
yet healed,” showing it to them. “But I do not 
know how you came by it.” 

‘Tt was found after you left your room at the 
tavern.” 

“T must, then, have thrust it in the pocket of 
my riding-coat when I left home and dropped 
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it in my room. You see I was not careful of it. 
So, I have been spied upon ?”’ 

The man nodded his head. 

“Why, then, I ask again, was I not arrested 
there? Why come here to alarm my wife with 
only such evidence as she can herself disprove? 
I will call her,—you can then question her your- 
self.” 

Marguerite came at his bidding, aati and 
self-possessed. She was not surprised, and had 
prepared herself for the ordeal. 

‘Is this your husban’s handkerchief, ma’am ?”’ 
asked the sheriff, holding it out for inspection, 
having taken her aside. 

She too examined it critically, and cepliedis in 
the affirmative. 

“Kin you tell me how this blood-stain come 
on it?” 

‘He cut a rose for me the morning he left 
for Frankfort, and his finger was pierced by a 
thorn.” 

‘“Ain’t it ruther late fur roses?’ asked the 
sheriff, smiling incredulously. | 

“There they are in the vase,” answered Mar- 
guerite, where they were still to be seen, com- 
paratively fresh; ‘‘and here is the scar,” taking 
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her husband’s hand and pointing out a long ugly 
scratch. ‘‘He had wrapped his handkerchief 
about it in the garden. I myself took it off and 
bathed his finger. But why do you ask?” look- 
ing with troubled eyes from the officer to her 
husband. 

“They are running down every clue, dear, in 
the mysterious death of Colonel Steale, of which 
I was just telling you and Mrs. Randolph. This 
handkerchief was found in my room at the tav- 
ern. There is no need for alarm, for, as you 
see, it 1s easily explained. What other clues 
have you, my friend?” , 

“IT have the measure of the footprints of the 
assassin.’ 

‘‘Let’s have them by all means; we can sit 
upon this case ourselves.” 

The measure was produced and compared 
with the riding-boots then worn by Darrall, 
which were found a full inch short. 

‘You see, there stands my horse. I have not 
changed my boots and there are my saddle-bags, 
not yet taken from the saddle. Search them to 
see if there may be other clues.” 

The saddle-bags were searched without re- 
sults. 
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“We'll just take ’em along with us, and it’s 
high time for us to be leaving,” answered the 
sheriff. 

‘You must be hungry after your long ride— 
come in and have your supper while I have an- 
other horse saddled. And I would like to say 
a few words in private to my wife.” 

Assured themselves of the failure of the tests, 
they made no objection, only stipulating that the 
husband and wife must sit in the adjoining room 
within their sight.- —The men were considerate, 
however, and turned their backs upon them. 

Darrall and Marguerite sat with their arms 
about each other. 

‘My husband, we love each other and it is 
no use now to begin to think whether it would 
not have been better for you to have left me 
alone, as I bade you. It is now too late; the 
only thing left is to pray God to help us bear 
this trial,’’ she is saying, in a low sobbing 
whisper which carries no further than the ear 
upon which her lips are pressed. 

‘Dear wife, I loved you without your bid- 
ding, nay, against your will; you at least have 
nothing with which to reproach yourself. It 
may not have been wise, since it has brought 
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you sorrow, but I am sure I have not loved you 
too well. There is nothing with which I re- 
proach myself.” 

At this she shivers a little, in his clasp. 

‘Do not be alarmed; you see yourself they 
have not a scrap of evidence against me. Ina 
very few days, two or three at the most, I will 
surely be with you again.” 

There is a stir in the dining-room adjoining, a 
shoving back of chairs, and they know their 
hour of parting has come. Rising they stand 
for a moment looking into each other’s eyes, 
then lifting her two arms and clasping them 
about his neck with his own he whispers: ‘My 
first and only love, my wife. Good-by.”’ Gath- 
ering her yet more closely in his arms, their lips 
press each other in one long kiss, and he is gone, 
riding away in the starlight between the two 
men. 

She follows him to the door to see the last of 
him, if she can, in the darkness which has al- 
ready fallen, as he turns the bend of the road. 

“Oh, this dread uncertainty,” she cries, peer- 
ing after him through the gathering gloom, 
waving her hand to the retreating figure, though 
she knows he cannot see her. 
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That night she sleeps not at all. She lies as 
she has lain before, in other crises of her life, 
with hands clasped upon her breast, looking up 
with tearless eyes through her uncurtained win- 
dow at the stars, which shine with no purer, 
clearer light than they; the same stars that are 
looking down on her beloved as he rides off, 
pouring down upon him their calm faithful light, 
enveloping him in their radiance, inviting him 
to look up for help and courage. 

By and by the morning comes, but somehow 
she is content to lie there. She feels as weak and 
helpless as a child, and in fancy floats upon the 
clouds among the stars, back, back into her 
childhood, and begins talking softly to her 
mother, her father, of the spring, the birds, the 
flowers, of her childhood home. So they find 
her, when the sun has risen high in the heavens. 
Her troubles have all slipped away from her. 
She is so weak that she lies for the greater part 
of the time quiet—yet even in delirium she 
guards her secret. Often she asks for Wallace, 
if he has returned. So the time passes from 
days into weeks, with no seeming change. The 
physician shakes his head. He cannot foresee 
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the end. He has no drugs with which to minis- 
ter to a broken heart. 


Darrall journeyed on, riding between the two 
men until ten o'clock, when they reach the little 
tavern at which they had planned to stop for 
the night. Having been in the saddle all day, 
they were glad to retire at once. So well as- 
sured were they of the innocence of their charge 
that they took no special precautions to safe- 
guard their prisoner beyond locking the door, 
placing the key under the pillow, and Darrall 
between them as they slept. A poor precaution. 
If he had desired his liberty he might easily 
have secured it, for so heavy was their sleep 
from the fatigue of travel that they were soon 
oblivious to all:mundane things. 

The gravity of the charge against him was 
sufficient to keep Wallace wakeful during the 
early hours, and though the handkerchief, with 
the infinitesimal drop of blood upon it, actually 
had no bearing whatever upon it, he realized 
that in the inflamed state of public opinion it 
might serve as important evidence, linked with 
whatever proofs they might succeed in bringing: 
against him, of political antagonism. Being 
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the only tangible thread connecting him with the 
mystery of Steale’s death which could be pre- 
sented before the jury as a clue to its solution, it 
might serve to hold him for trial and detain him 
from Marguerite’s side. 

After thinking the matter over carefully, he 
decided in his own mind—since it had no real 
bearing on the case—that for his own preser- 
vation there would be nothing wrong in pos- 
sessing himself of this supposed clue in order to 
prevent its being brought into court. 

It was a hazardous undertaking, yet success- 
ful, so deep was the slumber of the officers. 
Rising cautiously from the bed he quietly se- 
cured this bit of evidence and, throwing it upon 
the glowing coals, watched it burn to ashes; 
then returning to his bed he was himself soon 
lost in the deep sleep of exhausted nature. 

At daylight he was aroused by the deputy, 
and after a substantial breakfast they again took 
the road, Darrall composed and cheerful, no 
incident occurring to delay their progress to- 
ward the capital. 

Luckily the handkerchief was never missed 
until, nearing their journey’s end, the deputy, 
making an inventory of his pockets, discovered 
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its loss. No suspicion arose in his mind as to 
what had become of it. He took it for granted 
that it was dropped from his pocket, as such 
things often are. He regarded it himself as of 
but little value as evidence, since the origin of 
the stain had been so readily accounted for by 
both Darrall and his wife, separately and apart 
from each other, without the slightest oppor- 
tunity for collusion. 

A serious disturbance, however, arose when 
the loss of the handkerchief was reported, and 
the officer was compelled to make the journey 
over the same road the following day in a fruit- 
less search for it. 

Upon their arrival at Frankfort Darrall im- 
mediately summoned his friends, Judge Ran- 
dolph and Sothern. 

“You see,’ extending his hand to the latter, 
who was the first of his two friends to answer 
his summons, “I am likely to havea need for 
your services of which neither of us thought 
when we spoke together.” 

“Yes. No words, I feel, are necessary to 
assure you of my willingness to serve you 
again.” 

By this time Judge Randolph had arrived. 
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Greeting his young friend cordially, he expressed 
a deep sympathy with him, in the unfortunate 
situation which had developed. 

Both Randolph and Sothern seemed greatly 
impressed with the gravity of the case. Know- 
ing as much as they did of the issue of the chal- 
lenge upon which Steale’s death followed so 
quickly, they were keenly apprehensive of the 
danger to Darrall if that circumstance should 
become known,—whether he were innocent or 
guilty of the charge,—particularly just at this 
time, while the excitement was still so intense 
over party issues. 

‘His own words replying to your challenge,— 
an acknowledgment of the justice of your 
cause,—taken in connection with what I already 
knew of the man, gave me some hint, of course, 
how the matter stood. I am prepared to serve 
you, trusting implicitly in the truth of whatever 
you may confide to me,” said Sothern. ‘You 
remember I told you the day of his death, that 
old story of his youth? When you asked me 
his object in using a false name, I only hinted 
to you of the rumors rife at the time because 
I had too deep a regard for the young girl 
whom he was said to have wronged to say any- 
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thing that would keep alive that old story of the 
past. Knowing then the character of the man, 
I thought I could guess the probable cause of 
your grievance.’’ 

‘You can testify to this in court, sir, of your 
own knowledge?” asked the Judge. 

“IT can with further details, if necessary, and 
believe I can bring others to prove it.” 

“But, my friends,’ answered Darrall ‘‘the 
case can never come to court. At the inquest 
you will find that they have not a scrap of 
evidence against me.” 

“The challenge ?”’ asked the Judge. 

‘“Hfe refused,” answered Sothern; “his ex- 
cuse, as I said before, of such a nature that I 
do not believe he would have confided to an. 
other; at least within the few hours interven- 
ing between my visit and his death. Besides, 
he was out of town the next day, I have learned; 
and the banquet following so close, I hardly 
think he had mentioned the challenge.” 

‘The blood-stained handkerchief ?”’ asked the 
Judge. 

‘Has been destroyed; the little stain upon it 
came from the scratch of a rose thorn upon my 
finger,” showing them the scar. “Believing I 
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was doing no wrong, I secured it and watched 
it burn to ashes. They think it lost upon the 
road and have sent the deputy to scour the coun- 
try in search of it,” answered Darrall. 

‘That is well,” said the Judge. 

“The burden will rest upon them to connect 
me with his death, without one tangible clue so 
far as I can learn. They cannot do it; and if 
by any possible chance—from the causes you 
have mentioned—they hold me for a trial, it 
will be from these circumstances alone, out of 
which they could scarcely make a case.”’ 

‘And these circumstances,” said Judge Ran- 
dolph—evidently weighing them carefully in 
his own mind, “these circumstances, if proved, 
as I believe they can be from what you and 
Sothern tell me,—and there are others, no 
doubt, of which you have not yet informed 
me,—would furnish the most powerful motive 
for the deed known to the human heart. A 
motive, my boy, strong enough to prove any 
man guilty, perhaps, but at the same time so 
strong as to acquit any man before any jury in 
this State.” 

“Well, then, my friends, if it should come to 
that, I’d sooner die.” 
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“T do not think it will come to that,” quickly 
interposed Sothern. ‘Rather than take the 
chance of opening up this dead man’s past and 
showing him to the world in his true colors, 
when they find they have nothing substantial 
upon which to rest the case, I believe the in- 
_ vestigation will be dropped.”’ 

“The fact of the arrest being made upon so 
slight a clue as the handkerchief is rather dis- 
quieting. It looks to me as if someone back 
of it all, acquainted with the old story and your 
marriage, has taken a long chance in having 
you arrested, hoping—if no other clues are 
found—to urge political grounds for your 
quarrel. If they can succeed in picturing Steale 
a martyr to his political views and efforts to 
bring relief to the people ground down to the 
earth and maddened with debt, they will be ready 
to turn and rend you. If they charge that this 
is but the beginning of an effort of the Anti- 
Relief party to rid themselves of the whole ad- 
ministration,—as they are beginning to assert, I 
am told—then, my boy, innocent or guilty, it 
will go hard with you.” 


“T have thought of it all, and if it comes to 
I2 
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this issue, I’d sooner die, myself a martyr, in 
this cause than any other.” 

The Judge shook his head. ‘A noble senti- 
ment. I understand—but for an innocent man 
to die 

‘Oh, my friends, believe me, there are things 
worse than death. Think of a man unable to 
hold up his head; to walk erect among his fel- 
lowmen; to look the world square in the face— 
as would be my case if, to save myself, I allow 
this story to appear as an explanation of the 
challenge, and so divert attention and the sym- 
pathy of the public to my wife and screen 
myself. No! Life at that cost would not be 
worth the living. I did challenge this man. 
When he refused, I sought to force a challenge 
from him. I did seek to compass his death be- 
cause he had wronged me, and either he or I 
must die. But I am no midnight assassin. 
Whenever it becomes necessary in the manage- 
ment of my case, I will furnish you with all the 
particulars so far as I know them. We will 
await the inquest.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
““THE HANDKERCHIEF” 


The inquest held upon the body of Colonel 
Steale soon developed the political campaign 
and its issues as the motive. 

The well-known estrangement of Darrall and 
Steale, formerly fast friends, and sustaining to 
each other the relation of tutor and pupil, was 
dwelt upon. Several witriesses were brought 
forward to swear to heated personal controver- 
sies between the two men in the court-room of 
late. 

It was true that Steale, having recognized in 
Darrall’s wife the Marguerite of his early 
youth, stung by love and jealous anger, had 
sometimes transgressed the bounds of courtesy, 
often scant between lawyers—in those days as 
now—leading frequently after court to contro- 
versies in the streets. 

Steale’s animus toward him Darrall had not 
been slow to perceive and (though he did not 
understand the true reason) had been quick to 
resent. Such disagreements alone were not of 
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sufficient importance to hold a man, like Darrall, 
suspect of such a deed. 

With the calling of the last witness an ele- 
ment of real danger was brought into the case. 

In Steale’s secretary, then sworn, Sothern rec- 
ognized Steale’s friend; the man who was with 
Steale that day at the country post office when he 
unmasked him, Benedict. The secretary knew 
Steale’s secret. Would he keep it? 

His testimony was long drawn out, covering 
the friendly relations between Darrall and 
Steale until the past year; the enmity existing 
between them since that time, engendered by 
political strife; the bitterness of feeling between 
them, which of late had become acute. 

Judge Randolph had forecast this probable 
danger well. ‘This man, if he knew no more 
than Steale’s secret, and Darrall’s marriage to 
Marguerite, had good reason to believe that 
Darrall was the one man living who had an all- 
sufficient motive to take Steale’s life. 

Knowing this much, perhaps he knew more; 
knew of the challenge, of Darrall’s unavailing 
search for Steale the following day, and that 
he was in town the night of the tragedy. With 
this knowledge, he no doubt instigated the 
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search of Darrall’s room, which had produced 
the blood-stained handkerchief, which, though 
unfortunately lost for future use, had served its 
purpose as a sufficient clue to have him fol- 
lowed to his home and arrested as a suspect. 
Perhaps with the political matter injected into 
the case it might prove sufficient to hold him for 
trial. 

All of this Sothern now saw clearly, and that 
the coroner’s jury had a preponderance of Re- 
lief men upon it. The question now before him 
resolved itself into how far Benedict would 
go in his revelations. In his determination to 
hold Darrall, would he risk the unfolding of 
the dark secret of the dead man’s shame, and 
his own part in the iniquity? Since he made 
no mention of the challenge, of which Sothern 
now thought it likely he had knowledge, Sothern 
rather inferred that he would not take the risk. 

The clothes supposed to have been worn by 
the assassin, the garb of a gentleman, soiled and 
blood-stained, were produced, said to have been 
found in a thicket of undergrowth near the scene 
of the tragedy. Why they had not been thrown 
in the river near by was hard to understand; 
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and there was no proof forthcoming that they 
were ever worn by Darrall. 

_ The knife, ‘‘with which the deed had probably 
been committed’? was exhibited, found, it was 
said, in the vacant lot over which the tracks led, 
stuck to the handle in the earth, not such a knife 
as a gentleman would have carried. Still there 
was no connecting link with Darrall, and it was 
dificult to understand why it had not been 
thrown in the river where all traces ended, lead- 
ing to the inference that the perpetrator of the 
crime had crossed the river in a boat, which was 
plainly to be seen moored to the shore on the 
other side. 

Only the handkerchief, with a tiny drop of 
blood upon it, found in Darrall’s room in the 
hotel half a mile away—acknowledged by Dar- 
rall and his wife to be his—could be found as 
supposed evidence of the deed. Though it 
could not be produced, it was considered by the 
jury of sufficient importance to hold Darrall for 
the assassination of Colonel Steale. He was 
therefore remanded to jail to await trial in 
court. 

Hard as it seemed, it was with a feeling of 
relief that Darrall and his counsel reviewed the 
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events of the morning, for they now saw clearly 
what they had to combat—the prejudices of the 
people, of the Judge, perhaps, and of a jury 
biased, unconsciously, by the living issues of Re- 
lief and Anti-Relief. 

In prison Darrall, made as comfortable as the 
circumstances would permit, awaited anxiously 
news from his home—from Marguerite, to 
whom a messenger had been dispatched with the 
news, to be entrusted to Mrs. Randolph to break 
to the poor, stricken wife as gently as possible. 

A letter to the Judge from his wife was all 
that the messenger brought back, and this he 
took to Darrall. 

‘Poor Marguerite is ill,’ wrote Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. ‘Since Wallace rode away she has never 
left her bed. She lies there as white as the pil- 
lows, her great melancholy eyes full of unrest, 
appealing to you for something—she knows not 
what. Her mind seems to have reverted to the 
past, and she talks of her mother, and some duty 
unfulfilled. She speaks of her father, and some- 
times asks if Wallace has not yet returned. She 
realizes nothing.” 

“Thank God it is so,’ aid Wallace. “If it 


were not, how could she bear these weary hours 
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and days and weeks of waiting? It is the merci- 
ful dispensation of an all-wise Father that her 
loving heart, which has borne so much already, 
should not be burdened with this.” 

Oppressed with foreboding, the two friends 
left the prison. Walking arm in arm down the 
streets, it was some moments before either of 
them spoke. It was Judge Randolph who first 
broke the silence. 

‘Altogether, this is a very remarkable case, 
very remarkable. ‘There is an element of mys- 
tery about it, difficult to fathom—that will 
not be cleared up until Darrall makes up his 
mind to tell the whole story. They have not a 
scrap of evidence with which to prove that he 
was the assassin. He says he was not the assas- 
sin, and we must believe him. How can we 
prove it? I fear nothing will do but absolute 
proof, since an alibi cannot be established, that 
will stem the tide of popular opinion. Why 
did he seek Steale’s life—as proven by the send- 
ing of the challenge? He must unbosom him- 
self. We must insist upon the whole story.” 

“Having myself lived in the Cumberland 
Gap neighborhood, where Darrall’s wife was 
born and reared to young maidenhood, I am not 
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wholly unfamiliar, as you are, with some details 
of her early life, which account to me satisfac- 
torily for the challenge,” replied Sothern. 

‘You knew her ?” asked the Judge. 

“Yes; as a pretty child. I was a few years 
older. Her parents were fine people, of the 
higher type of emigrants to the new country 
then being opened. The mother was of a Hu- 
guenot family, and the father an Englishman, 
fond of his horse and his hounds, and of his 
books. Their marriage was something of a 
romance, and I remember hearing the little 
Marguerite, sitting at her mother’s knee in the 
firelight, ask for the old story of their wooing 
and wedding; and when it was told she would 
ask of her mother: ‘What would you have done 
if your parents had not consented to leave you 
behind them ?’ 

“Tt would have broken my heart,’ was the 
answer. 

“What would you have done?’ she would 
ask, turning to her father. 

‘*“T would have followed them and stolen her 
from them,’ was the answer in such hearty 
English as left no doubt that he meant it. 
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This picture was so deeply impressed upon my 
mind that I never forgot it. 

‘Later, I remember her as sharing with her 
father his outdoor sports; fishing and hunting, 
riding with him through the trackless forests in 
search of game. I followed after, and like a 
big country boy loved the ground she rode over. 
She was about fifteen then. As the country be- 
came more thickly settled in the interior, my 
people moved further down into the valley, and 
I lost sight of her family. I remember hearing 
of the tragic death of her father, and of two 
young men in the neighborhood, strangers, pay- 
ing court to the country girls. | 

‘Well, history repeats itself. Not long after 
the father’s death came news that the younger 
of the two strangers, ‘Claude Montrose,’ he 
called himself, had stolen the widow’s daughter, 
as her father had said he would have done if 
his suit had been denied. He took her away 
to Virginia with him. Two weeks later the 
little country neighborhood was all agog with 
gossip. Marguerite had returned, a wedded 
wife, as she believed; but her happiness was 
soon cut short. Luckily—or unluckily—it was 
I who discovered the man’s treachery. At the 
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store, whose keeper was also the custodian of the 
mail, I heard ‘Montrose’ ask for and saw him 
receive and open letters directed in a different 
name from the one he bore. I understood. I 
suspected the baseness of his purpose, and taxed 
him with it, my blood on fire, for I loved the 
little Marguerite as a big boy loves his first 
sweetheart. I would have fought him, two 
against one, for a friend, Benedict, was with 
him, but he eluded me and left that part of the 
country. 

‘In a sparse settlement one does not keep in 
close touch with one’s neighbors, and when I 
next heard of the widow and her daughter they 
had gone back to Virginia, with the intention 
of returning to Kentucky, it was thought, since 
it was under the direction of Colonel Carter the 
Manor House had been built, according to the 
plans drawn by the father modeled after his old 
English home. I heard him speak of it often. 
The mother died in a foreign country, and I 
heard no more of them.” 

“The daughter remained with her kindred in 
England and France until a couple of years 
ago,’ interrupted the Judge, recalling a conver- 
sation with his wife. 
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“So I heard. When I saw her at the Springs, 
soon after her return, she was so changed by 
her foreign manner and dress I would scarcely 
have known her but for her wonderful eyes, 
full of unrest, yet so beautiful.” He paused, as 
if seeking words to convey suitably what he 
would say, a sudden flush spreading from cheek 
to brow. 

‘Did she remember you ?”’ 

‘“T did not test her memory,’ answered 
Sothern, in a hesitating, low voice. ‘Never 
having seen her since her misfortune, I felt a 
delicacy in approaching her; I feared that my 
presence might bring back to her that unhappy 
period. I could not. For my own selfish 
pleasure, I would not risk paining her—so— 
I ”? 

‘‘Worshiped from a distance,” concluded the 
Judge. 

‘“Yes—and kept her miserable story to my- 
self. I felt I could give no better proof of my 
loyalty.” 

“You knew of Darrall’s infatuation, of 
course ?”’ 

“Everyone knew of that. He made no effort 
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to conceal it. I rather thought she discouraged 
his suit.” 

‘When did you learn of her marriage?” 

‘Not until the night she was introduced at 
the Governor’s ball. You can imagine my sur- 
prise. I was standing quite near Steale when 
she entered, and saw the look of consternation 
which spread over his face. Every drop of 
blood seemed to leave it. Benedict, who had 
lately come from Virginia, was with him. To- 
gether they hurriedly left the room. I never 
saw Benedict after that night. I suppose he 
went back to Virginia. I had not thought of 
him again until he was sworn in as Steale’s 
secretary. Since a whole year had elapsed with- 
out any developments, I supposed he returned to 
serve Steale as secretary; then the tragedy oc- 
curred. He, of course, knew Steale’s secret. 
He had Darrall spied on, and believed he knew 
the significance of the blood-stained handker- 
chief found in Darrall’s room. He was the 
man behind Darrall’s arrest.” 

The Judge nodded grave assent. Sothern 
continued : 

“When Darrall asked me to bear the chal- 
lenge to Steale I served him gladly, suspecting 
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the cause. Now, my friend, I have unburdened 
my mind of a secret that was not my own, which 
I have not felt at liberty to mention before, not 
knowing to the present moment how much or 
how little Darrall knows of his wife’s past.” 

“To-morrow we will know,’’ answered the 
Judge, “for I shall press him to put us in posses- 
sion of all that he now withholds. It is a very 
serious case, and we must know everything 
bearing upon it.” 

With this understanding they parted. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


Soon after the inquest Judge Randolph and 
Sothern met with Darrall, to advise with him 
concerning the management of his case, for tn 
their opinion the time had come when, in justice 
to himself, he should put them in possession of 
all the facts as he had promised, withholding 
nothing. To this opinion Darrall assented. 

After a pause, he began calmly and slowly, as 
if weighing each word. He reminded them 
that from her mother, who was of Huguenot 
origin, Marguerite had inherited the emotional 
nature which had so strongly characterized her 
even as a child. From her father, an English 
gentleman, she inherited her love of books and 
art and the strong determination and will-power 
which made life possible at all, after so serious 
a shipwreck of her happiness. She had re- 
turned to this country after an absence of ten 
years spent abroad with her kindred, and in the 
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best schools, a rarely gifted and accomplished 
woman. Suddenly turning to his friends he 
. asked: 

“Ts it any wonder that I loved her?” his 
voice beginning to tremble. ‘Randolph, you 
know, and you, my friend Sothern, where and 
how I first met her—my wife—at the Springs. 
You know, for it was common talk, that, beau- 
tiful and gifted, she was sought by many men; 
had many suitors, but, with rare tact and firm- 
ness, she held them at a distance. I—I alone 
she could not set aside because—because I loved 
her from the first moment—and—because I be- 
lieved she had for me a feeling of tenderness— 
if only pity.” 

His eyes shone with a tender light as he re- | 
called this period. He seemed to forget that 
he was speaking to anyone. 

‘When she refused my suit I would not be 
gainsaid. I pressed it. You know, Sothern, 
the assiduous court I paid her—to no purpose. 
To my eager questioning she replied: ‘You are 
too young to think seriously of marriage. You 
know not what you ask, what is wisest, what is 
best for you.’ She was thinking of me, not of 
herself; of my good, not hers, when she denied 
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me her love, and refused me her hand. I was 
dumb with astonishment and disappointment. 
I thought then, and I think now, that it was the 
one thing for which my life was given me—that 
I might link it with hers, and wrest for her 
from fate that happiness hitherto denied her. 

“My friends, I do not know what moves me 
to tell you these things, unless it be to show you 
as I saw it—her soul, her magnanimity, her 
self-abnegation, her desolation, as she sat at a 
Barmecide feast, environed by love, which she 
must deny herself. We sat in the moonlight 
under the trees, and though she tried to hide 
her face, I saw tears in her eyes, when, in order 
to comfort me, she said: “There is no reason, my 
friend, why you should not fulfill the rich 
promise of your youth, while I—I am destined 
for a lonely life.’ 

‘Tt maddens me to think of it now—-since 
I know all. I made one last appeal. ‘And 
you—you,’ I said, ‘lovely and loving as you 
are, will you be content to sit forever by a cheer- 
less hearth—alone?’ Jt was a cruel stab, which 
I repented immediately, for she answered gently, 
‘It is my destiny! No one can escape des- 
tiny. Think no more of me. Forget mel!’ 

13 
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Forget her!” For the moment his voice broke, 
his lip quivered. 

“Forget her—I could not,” he murmured, in 
low, unsteady tones, as if speaking to himself. 
‘She saw at last that she had asked too much; 
that it was indeed true that I could not forget 
her, and, fearing for me, fearing for herself, as 
she afterward told me, that she might not be 
able to resist my importunity, that she might 
consent to become my wife, she went away; went 
away, leaving for me only a note, asking me not 
to follow her. 

“T could do nothing then but wait and hope, 
wait, thinking she might change her resolution; 
and hope that I might in the meantime grow 
more worthy of her, and that we would again 
cross each other’s paths. 

‘Finally one day, a year later, riding along a 
secluded country road—thinking of her and of 
the subtle mystery which environed her—my 
horse was startled by a shot in the dense woods 
near by. It was followed by another, and an- 
other, fired in close succession. I halted in my 
journey, dismounted, and hitching my bridle 
rein to a low swinging bough I penetrated the 
wild woods for a little distance. There, on a 
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level space, cleared of underbrush and smooth 
as a lawn, stood Marguerite. 

‘Fler back was toward me and, upon a tree, 
some four feet above the ground, was tacked a 
small card at which, with quick and steady aim, 
she had been firing, piercing it near the center 
with every shot. That strange feeling which 
flashes to the brain intelligence of the presence 
of another caused her to turn quickly toward 
me. Surprise and joy lighted her eyes as she 
recognized, and came forward to meet me. I 
seized her outstretched hand, and encouraged by 
the light in her eyes pressed kisses upon it—un- 
rebuked. I was wild with the joy of the un- 
expected meeting, while she seemed so over- 
come that she could speak no word of greet- 
ing. ‘I have found you at last,’ I cried. “Time 
has mended the flaw you found—my youth, and 
I warn you that you can no longer prevent my 
loving you, and claiming your love, since I 
see from your telltale eyes that you are no longer 
indifferent to me. Can you deny it?’ 

“She made no answer. ‘Oh, Marguerite, 
dear one,’ I asked, ‘what is this mystery with 
which you surround yourself when I would talk 
of love? What is the barrier you would set 
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between us? You bade me forget you; you see 
that I cannot. ‘Time and absence have only 
made my heart more insistent for your love.’ 

‘The tender light in her eyes was by this time 
quenched with tears. She could not speak; 
not a word had she spoken since the first cry 
when she saw me coming. In utter dumbness 
she stood looking into my eyes, until she re- 
gained control of her voice to ask, in low soft 
tones, as if speaking to herself. ‘Why, oh, 
why have you come? I do love you, but, as I 
told you before, love and I have nothing to say 
to each other in this world. Why have you 
come? Seeing her distress, I answered: ‘I 
had no thought of coming; passing by, I heard 
your pistol shots and came in.’ 

‘Her cheeks flushed with embarrassment and 
her eyes fell with troubled glance upon the pistol 
which she still held in her hand, forgotten. 
Marking this, I asked her pardon for having dis- 
obeyed her. 

“Forgive me, Marguerite; but since I am 
here, tell me what is this imaginary barrier that 
you have set up between you and love. It can- 
not be real, it can be of no consequence.’ 

““Of no consequence? It is sufficient to blight 
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my whole life, and I will not willingly let it 
blight that of another,’ was her answer. Her 
hand, which I still held in mine, trembled. She 
seemed completely unnerved. I led her to a 
fallen log near by and seated myself beside her. 

‘* “Tell me what it is that brings tears to your 
eyes? What has happened since I saw you?’ 
I asked, cut to the heart by these evidences of 
deep emotion so foreign to her nature. “Tell me 
what this bogy is that you have raised to separate 
us? I warn you in advance that nothing can do 
that now, since I know that you love me. Be- 
fore, I could not do otherwise than obey you.’ 

“She tried to withdraw her hand from my 
clasp, but I resisted. ‘This hand is mine,’ I 
said, ‘unless it is pledged to another—or unless 
you give me some good reason why it may not 
be mine.” She could no longer refuse my im- 
portunity. Turning away her face that she 
might not see my cheek pale and my eyes falter, 
she laid bare her heart and exposed her pitiful 
secret. It will not be necessary at this time to 
enter into all of the details of this unhappy story. 
I will simply acquaint you with the facts.” 

To this Judge Randolph made answer: 

‘We would willingly spare you the pain of the 
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recital, but, as your counsel, we advise that you 
withhold from us nothing that would give us a 
clear insight into the circumstances which 
seemed to you a justification of your course of 
action in this matter, the underlying motive 
which inspired your enmity to this man.” 

The time had now come when, though suffer- 
ing such torture as could scarcely be endured, 
Darrall must tell his friends the whole story— 
Marguerite’s story—in all of its hideous detail. 
It were an easy task to lay bare, as he had al- 
ready done, his own heart; his love, his anxiety, 
his disappointment, his despair; but to invade 
the sanctity of Marguerite’s heart, to lay bare 
the miserable secret which burdened her life,— 
and now bade fair to destroy not only happiness 
but life itself,—-seemed impossible. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if it were better that he should 
meet whatever fate the trial held in store for 
him than unveil the mystery of her life at the 
bidding of his friends. The blood forsook his 
brain; he could not think; then rushing back 
to his heart, left his cheeks pallid, as he cast 
about in his mind for words with which to 
begin, for her sake, the pitiful story. His 
words came brokenly as he spoke; telling them 
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first of the mountain home where dwelt love 
and peace and happiness; of the fond parents 
and their only child whom they cherished as the 
idol of their heart; of the tragic death of the 
father, leaving a desolate home—and a heart- 
broken wife, the only protector of their child. 

“A mere child,” he cried, “fa child of sixteen 
when he, the monster, the serpent, entered this 
paradise to rob it of its greatest treasure.” 

His voice was broken by a sob, and his 
breath came fast. 

“It was into the seclusion of this home this 
life, he came, into the innocent life of a young 
girl—a mere child, pure as the lilies she wore on 
her breast.” 

At the thought, Darrall’s face was trans- 
formed. His livid, trembling lips could scarcely 
frame the words he wished to utter. 

‘“He dared to fold her in his arms, to bid her 
good-by! Then, with false vows of love, with 
false promises, he lured this innocent, trusting 
child, who knew nothing of the world, to leave 
with him her home; lured her away from her 
mother’s care, she thinking that, like her father, 
he meant to ‘steal her away,’ as her father had 
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said he would have stolen her mother, if his suit 
had been denied.” 

For a moment he paused, only for a moment, 
while he sought fitting words for Marguerite’s 
vindication. 

‘Don’t forget, my friends, she was young, 
without experience of the world and its ways. 
The false seemed true to her. The dastard’s 
honeyed words had all of the sweetness of a 
true man’s vows. As she listened she gave him 
her faith—and—and he gave to her in return— 
he gave to her—a false name; bound her to 
him with a false ceremony of marriage. He 
ruined her life and left her! But—he left her 
with a soul unsullied by contact with his gross 
nature.” 

Completely unnerved by the recital, Darrall 
paced back and forth the narrow confines of his 
cell, while Sothern and Randolph talked to- 
gether in low tones apart. 

Having finally succeeded in regaining sufh- 
cient composure to proceed with his story, Dar- 
rall resumed: 

‘My friends, there is but little left to add to 
this recital of Marguerite’s story. It was by de- 
grees that the mother learned of the wrong to 
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her child, for in the wilderness those days news 
traveled slowly. Sothern supplied to me the 
missing link, accounting for his sudden depart- 
ure. In her own heart the mother buried her 
secret, and with loving wiles persuaded her 
daughter to accompany her to Virginia, repre- 
senting that she had business with her hus- 
band’s financial agent, Colonel Carter, to whom 
she revealed her secret anxiety. The suspense, 
the strain of the concealment of her fears for 
her child, combined with the grief with which 
her heart was already burdened, soon told upon 
her health. Her physician ordered a change 
of scene. Colonel Carter advised her return to 
the ancient home of her people in the south 
of France. The journey was made to no pur- 
pose. Marguerite was there. Her devoted 
love and tender solicitude served to keep the 
wounded heart bleeding, and it was not long 
until the mother realized that no physician could 
bind up the wounds of a broken heart.” 

After a few moments’ silence, with faltering 
words Darrall told how, one night, calling the 
little Marguerite, for she was still a child, to 
her bedside, the mother broke to her, gently as 
she could, the pitiful story of her betrayal, say- 
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ing she would have kept it from her always if 
it had been best, but she could not, since it must 
influence her whole future life; how she had 
said to her, “Since you have no kindred to 
avenge your wrong, forget and seek happiness 
in the pursuits so loved by your father. Until 
you have learned of this man’s death, you can- 
not seek happiness in love.’’ 

He told them of how, all night long, Mar- 
guerite lay upon her bed awake, her melancholy, 
tearless eyes fixed upon the stars, longing, pray- 
ing, for death; and the morning found her still 
lying with unclosed eyes, unheeding all about 
her. | 

‘Suddenly she remembered her mother. It 
was past her usual hour of waking, yet from her 
chamber she heard no sound. Rising softly 
from her bed, she stole into her mother’s room, 
where she found her sleeping sweetly, it seemed, 
her hands calmly folded over the fond heart— 
now at rest. 

“Marguerite understood. She did not cry 
out. Fondly she stroked the cold hands, gently 
she pressed kisses upon the unresponsive lips, 
murmuring, ‘While your “little one’’ was pray- 
ing for death, the white-winged messengers bore 
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you away. ‘That was all. When they found 
them, Marguerite had swooned beside her 
mother and knew nothing for many days.”’ 

The story ended. Darrall buried his face in 
his hands, overcome with the recital. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
NATURE’S LAW 


‘This is the story, as I heard it at the time,”’ 
said Sothern, who had listened with close at- 
tention. ‘I knew her and loved her as a boy 
in his teens loves a pretty child.” 

Upon Judge Randolph, Marguerite’s story 
made a deep impression. Plunged in serious 
thought, he recalled the conversation with his 
wife that night in Darrall’s home, and under- 
stood now all of the unconventionalities and 
contradictions in Marguerite’s character, which 
had so perplexed her. 

After a few moments Darrall resumed his 
story. ‘I was stunned by the revelation of such 
iniquity—the great wrong that she had suffered. 
Her joyless life only stirred my love to depths 
- more profound. MHaving thus laid bare these 
cruel circumstances, taking my hand in hers, her 
eyes filled with tears, she said in a broken whis- 
per: ‘Now you know all, and you see why I 
cannot allow you to link your life with mine. 
We must say good-by; our last good-by was 
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sad enough, but this is far worse, since we know 
it must be forever.’ 

“Still stupefied, I scarcely knew what she was 
saying. ‘“Good-by? Where are you going, Mar- 
guerite?’ ‘I am going away from Joy, happi- 
ness; all that makes life worth the living. I 
think sometimes that it were well if I were going 
away from life itself. I have thought of that 
sometimes. Now that you know all do you not 
see : 


‘‘T see nothing but your innocence and your 
misfortune. I know nothing but my love for 
you, which is strong enough to lift you above 
all reproach.’ 

‘She pressed my hand for answer, her lips 
trembling so she could not speak. Lifting her 
eyes to the heavens, she fixed them upon the 
clouds, which, drifting across the patches of blue 
sky above the tree tops, almost shut out the sun- 
light which flecked the greensward at our feet. 
Her hand still rested passive in mine; closing 
the other over it I asked, ‘Is that all, dear one?’ 

“All? Is it not enough? Knowing what 
I am you still love me—want me?’ 

““T still love you—want you, and the privi- 
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lege of helping you to blot out that sorrowful 
past.’ 

‘“*That is nobly said, dear heart, but do you 
think that I love you so poorly as to be willing 
to burden you with my misfortune?’ 

‘‘Ceasing the struggle to free her hand from 
mine, and speaking with serious earnestness and 
resolution, she continued: ‘I have tried to spare 
you this pain; you must bear me witness that I 
did. I withdrew myself from the world. I re- 
turned to the solitude which befits me, to which 
I am accustomed; I hid myself 

‘But I have found you, my love!’ I inter- 
rupted, impulsively girdling her with my arms; 
‘and please God nothing shall separate us again.’ 

“For a little space she lay in my arms, dumb. 
Encouraged by her silence I whispered: “Tell 
me, dear, that you have consented.’ 

“Withdrawing herself from my embrace, and 
lifting her tear-stained face to mine, she 
answered slowly: ‘I can never be your wife, 
dear heart. Much as I love you, I realize that 
I can never be your wife. Your life is so rich 
in pleasant things, so full of promise for the 
future, that you will soon get over any distress 
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or disappointment you may feel, now that you 
know that it is impossible; that it cannot be.’ 

~ “ ‘But I do not know that it is impossible,’ I 
answered. Because you have met, and been de- 
ceived by one ignoble man, do you think all men 
like him? Tell me, Marguerite, is it because 
you are afraid to trust me?’ 

“ “Afraid to trust you, my dear love? Do 
you think so poorly of me as that?’ her voice 
betraying a deep hurt. ‘It is because I am 
afraid that I may harm you. Not a day or 
hour of my life would pass that I would not feel 
how deeply I had wronged you, in thus taking 
advantage of your great pity—your love for 
me. I would always be dreading that the day 
would come that my arms about your neck might 
prove a millstone to drag you down; fearing 
that you might repent some day the sorry bar- 
gain you had made in exchanging your fresh, 
good, honest love, for mine so abused.’ 

“T tried to protest, but she would not listen, 
and I fell to kissing her hand that still lay in 
mine, as I would have soothed a hurt child. 

‘* ‘T see—you are sorry for me, for you think 
that mine must be always a sorrowful, lonely 
life—as it seems to me now, but I know better. 
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Have you not read of good women and brave 
men who have given up all things that they val- 
ued most, without a murmur, for duty’s sake? 
So I give you up. You are young and you have, 
I hope, a long life before you; and I believe a 
time will come when, hearing of your prosperity 
and happiness, and that you are doing well 
' whatever part be assigned you by the loving 
Father, I will be neither lonely or unhappy.’ 

‘Tears were streaming down my cheeks as 
she spoke disclosing the nobility of her charac- 
ter and the loving heart which prompted such 
ennobling sentiments. After a little I spoke 
again. ‘Forgive my presumption. I see I am 
not worthy of you, and yet I ask again as the 
most priceless gift you could give me—save your 
love, this precious hand. I ask you again to be 
my wife and help me lead the noble life you 
have pictured for me.’ 

‘She moved her bowed head restlessly from 
side to side, silently denying my suit. 

‘““*T asked you, dear—if you loved me—for 
one good reason for rejecting me. You have 
not given one that I am willing to accept. There 
can be but one,’ I continued, after a pause, loos- 
ing her hand, for a sudden fear assailed me. 
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‘Marguerite,’ I asked, ‘have you told me all? 
Are you withholding any confidence from me?” 

‘Her cheek paled beneath my steady gaze 
and her body was shaken with sudden appre- 
hension. 

“ “Tell me all—all,’ I demanded, ‘I will be 
satisfied with nothing less.” She drew herself 
away from me as if smitten by a blow. Raising 
her startled eyes to mine she whispered, ‘All? 
What else can there be?’ 

‘Rising, I stood before her and asked: ‘Mar- 
guerite, deep down in your heart are you har- 
boring a spark of love for that man which you 
fear might kindle into a blaze if he should again 
cross your path?’ 

‘She looked at me for a moment in silence, 
astounded. Springing to her feet, her whole 
body quivering with excitement, her face trans- 
figured with horror, pressing both hands to her 
temples as if to still the blood racing madly from 
her heart to her brain, she exclaimed: ‘Love? 
Love? I hate him! I loathe him! I live but 
to kill him! You ask if I am withholding any 
confidence from you? JI am—but it concerns 
no one but myself.’ Locking her hands she be- 
gan pacing the sward, deeply offended, I feared. 

14 | 
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Following, I asked forgiveness. Finally she 
spoke to me. 

“Listen. When my mother on her dying 
bed acquainted me with his perfidy, it seemed 
so monstrous that I could scarcely believe it. I 
lay like one dead for weeks, and prayed for 
death. When they said I would live, I prayed 
for life; life to avenge my mother’s death, and 
my own dishonor. My purpose I withheld from 
you, nothing else; I have a mission unaccom- 
plished. Until it is, I have no room in my heart 
for love and pleasantness. Now you know all.’ 

“Taking her in my arms again, I answered 
calmly: ‘I know all. First and best of all, I 
know that no one else has one atom of your love; 
that only this man stands between you and me. 
Is it not so?’ She bent her head. I continued: 

“Did I not say that it was a bogy you had 
set up? You do not even know whether he is 
living or dead. Why, then, should we waste 
our goodly lives with so much promise of hap- 
piness in them, upon this bogy? No, no, dear 
one, there are better things in store for both of 
us than that. Give to me this hand vowed to 
vengeance, and your vow will become my vow; 
your oath my oath; and there will still be room 
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enough in both of our hearts for love for each 
other; always love, until death doth us part.’ 

“Being thus fully informed of this unhappy 
chapter in her early life in all of its details save 
the identity of the man, I married her; and we 
were supremely happy, until—until two weeks 
ago he dared to enter my home, and renew to 
my wife his protestations of love.” 

‘“‘Monstrous!’’ exclaimed Judge Randolph, 
rising and pacing the floor back and forth. 

‘His whole life a living lie, and transgres- 
sion of God’s commands,” said Sothern. ‘“‘I 
am not surprised.” 

‘And for the punishment of such transgres- 
sion nature has implanted in the breast of every 
man an instinct, an Unwritten Law, which pro- 
vides retribution for the crime. I followed him 
to Frankfort—and,—/ killed him!’ 

“You killed him?” they both exclaimed in 
one breath. 

“IT killed him. I demanded from him what 
the world calls honorable satisfaction, in order 
to conceal from the world the motive for the 
deed. This he refused. I then sought him in 
his accustomed places to pick a quarrel and 
force a challenge from him. He had left town. 
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“That night, snow beginning to fall, I re- 
mained in the office of the tavern discussing with 
several of my friends, who dropped in, the po- 
litical issues, naturally, since that is the one ab- 
sorbing topic in the mind of everybody. 

‘From one of them I learned, incidentally, 
that Steale was banqueting his friends that 
night. Another dropping in later, remarked 
that Steale’s house was illuminated from top to 
bottom, entertaining his friends. It made no 
special impression upon me beyond the fact that 
Steale had returned. Soon the office was de- 
serted; all had gone out to see the torchlight 
procession save myself. 

‘About nine o’clock I retired to my room 
and, worn out with anxiety about my wife, and 
the stress under which I labored, I threw my- 
self upon the bed and fell into a troubled sleep, 
from which I awoke with a start about eleven 
o'clock, my mind fixed upon Steale’s banquet. 

‘**They are all leaving about now,’ was my 
first thought; my second, “There can be no bet- 
ter time than this to catch him at home— 
alone.’ 

“T arose quickly and, being already dressed, 
was soon prepared for a mortal encounter. I[ 
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had thought the matter well over, and it seemed 
to me that there was no other recourse. Steale 
being now aware of my purpose, would not only 
be upon guard himself at all times, but would 
no doubt seek some advantage by which he 
might at the first opportunity rid himself of so 
dangerous an adversary, who held not only his 
life, but his honor also in his hands. I felt in- 
stinctively that now was my time to settle the 
matter upon my terms, not his, and this much I 
owed my wife, myself, independent of the more 
serious grievance. 

‘“T looked out of my window and saw that 
there was quite a fall of snow, covering the 
ground completely. Being always careful about 
little things, I buttoned a light overcoat—which 
I had thus far had no occasion to use in Frank- 
fort—close up to my chin, the collar covering 
my ears, and wore my heavy overshoes. 

‘The household by this time was wrapped in 
sleep, so I had no difficulty in leaving the hotel, 
unobserved, by a side door, which I left un- 
locked behind me. A light snow was still fall- 
ing, and the streets were deserted. I reached 
Steale’s without meeting anyone, in time to wit- 
ness the arrival of the latest guests. I watched 
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in the shrubbery until the way was clear. In 
my pocket I carried the little pistols which I had 
taken from Marguerite’s desk, and two even 
bladed knives, such as are used by gentlemen in 
traveling, as a means of defense. I did not de- 
sire to take any advantage of him nor allow him 
to have any advantage over me. 

“T waited in the shrubbery until I saw the 
guests upon the balcony awaiting the arrival of 
the procession. Then I knew that my time had 
come. The snowfall deadened any possible 
sound of my footsteps as I approached the house, 
my arm nerved for the blow I meant to inflict; 
my heart more keenly alive to the possibilities of 
being forced to declare the cause of the deed 
than to the probability of the loss of my own life. 
One of us must die! 

“My knock upon the door was answered by 
Colonel Steale in person, thinking, perhaps, it 
was one of the guests arriving. Startled, he 
stepped back, exclaiming, under his breath, 
‘Darrall? You here?’ 

“Yes I am here. An unexpected guest, it 


seems.’ 
“ ‘Unexpected, it is true, but none the less wel- 
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come,’ proffering his hand, thinking no doubt of 
apologies and explanations. 

‘**T am here, sir, not to bandy courtesies, or 
words. You know why I am here. There is no 
need to have this affair made food for idle gos- 
sip. I am here for deeds, not words.’ 

‘* ‘Spoken like a man, if your cause is just; 
but I deny your right to make terms and condi- 
tions with me. You do not know all perhaps. 
This woman 

‘“T do know all—all that you could tell me,’ 
I said. “The woman of whom you speak is my 
honored wife. Your falsity, your crime in the 
full depths of its wickedness, is known to me. I 
am not here to discuss your infamous past. Last 
week, calling me friend, you dared in my ab- 
sence to violate the sanctity of my home with 
your presence; to pollute the ears of my wife 
by a renewal of your protestations of love, with 
all it implied. That moment the earth became 
too narrow for you and me to walk together 
upon it. For this offense, there can be but one 
reparation. I have challenged you to mortal 
combat, and you have refused. I] have sought 
you in the public streets to force a challenge 
from you, and you skulked away. This time 
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you cannot escape me. I am here to avenge 
my wife’s honor, which is my own.’ 

‘To all of this he listened with pallid face, 
uttering not one word of denial or defense. 

‘* “Flave you come to murder me?” he asked. 

““T have with me arms for both. We will 
go outside, lest we alarm your wife. ‘There 
is no need to disturb her with this revelation 
of your wickedness.’ 

‘‘We went outside. By this time the snow 
had ceased to fall and through the rifted clouds 
the stars were shining upon us. Presenting 
both the pistols and the knives, I said: 

‘Take your choice of weapons; either of 
them is certain death for one or both. If both 
fall then we will die assured that the secret of 
your infamy, and my wife’s cruel wrong, will 
die with us. If I fall, there will be a reasonable 
certainty that you will not publish your own dis- 
honor. If I survive, you know your guilty se- 
cret will be safe.’ 

“He fell upon his knees, paralyzed, it 
seemed, with fear, and begged me to spare his 
life.” 

Darrall paused a few moments in his recital, 
overcome by the recollection. 
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“Spare me, my friends, the details of that 
scene, for it hurts me to remember that I killed 
aman. No matter that I wrestled with him for 
my life; but for Marguerite, I would sooner 
have died myself. There was the click of a 
pistol, a flash of a knife in the starlight, the 
sound of a body falling heavily to the ground. 
That was all,—Marguerite was avenged! 

“Well done!” ejaculated the Judge, taking 
Darrall’s hand in his. 

“T only wish it could have happened in the 
sight of all men,” said Sothern. 

“That was my choice; but feeling as I did 
that my own life depended upon the manner in 
which it came about, I determined upon this 
midnight encounter, in order to force an equal 
conflict upon him.” 

‘“Which he did not deserve,’’ answered the 
Judge. ‘Now let us have the minutest details 
of what followed.” 

“Only stopping for a moment to secure the 
weapons, I took my way across the open lots to 
the Kentucky River, where I hurled the knives 
far out in midstream. Then walking in the 
shallow water’s edge until I reached a point mid- 
way to the inn, I stopped, and, removing my 
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top coat lest it should bear some marks of the 
encounter, I rolled it up, weighted with my 
heavy overshoes and stones, and threw it far out 
in the stream, knowing there were no marks 
upon it whereby it might be indentified. I then 
took my way carefully toward the hotel, shuf- 
fling the snow with my feet as I walked. Choos- 
ing the middle of the street where all tracks 
would be obliterated by the early morning traf- 
fic, I soon reached my destination, where en- 
trance was easy, the door still unlocked as I had 
left it, the halls all dark, and no one astir. 

‘Once in my room, exhausted from the want 
of sleep for many nights, excitement, and the 
nervous strain, I retired to my bed and slept so 
soundly that I did not awake until the noon 
hour, when I found the town all astir over the 
so-called assassination of Colonel Steale. I re- 
mained in town that afternoon—mingling 
freely with the people, as you know, and all 
night, leaving the following day for my home, 
whither I was followed and arrested. I be- 
lieve now that you are in possession of all the 
facts necessary for use in the case. If it goes 
against me, I will be a victim of circumstantial 
evidence alone.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
“INNOCENT OR GUILTY ?”’ 


With a view to reaping full advantage from 
the public excitement following the event, the 
trial was set for an early date after the conven- 
tion of the spring term of court. | 

It is not necessary to follow its progress. 
There were no new features in the presentation 
of the case. 

Every point of evidence was fiercely con- 
tested. The clothes could not be proved as be- 
longing to Darrall, and the coat when tried on 
was so evidently a misfit that no argument was 
necessary. 

As the knife was not found until several 
weeks after the tragedy, it was impossible to say 
whether it corresponded with the wound. The 
witness who found it was of the opinion, on 
cross-examination, that it did not, since it was 
an ordinary case knife, very much rusted. It 
was his belief when closely cornered that it had 
been left in the ground by some negro cutting 
wild mustards, for it was always an excellent 
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patch for greens in the early spring. He re- 
membered the wound; it looked to him as if 
it had been made with a dirk. Others first on 
the ground corroborated this view as to the na- 
ture of the wound. 

The measure of the footprints in the snow 
were a full inch larger than the measure of the 
boots worn by Darrall when arrested,—as 
sworn by the sheriff—who said he had just 
reached home and had no time to change them. 
Neither did it conform to the measure of the 
boots then worn by Darrall, as shown in court. 
It was argued that the snow was light, and the 
tracks might have been enlarged. 

The blood-stained handkerchief could not be 
produced, but for the defense the sheriff was 
called upon to testify, under oath, that Darrall | 
and his wife, separately and with no chance for 
collusion, had each acknowledged the handker- 
chief as his, and explained the drop of blood 
upon it as the result of a puncture of his finger 
by the thorn of a rose. ‘There were the roses 
in the vase, and the evidence of the wound, his 
finger still bearing the scar. 

Many witnesses were brought in to testify to 
the ill-feeling existing between the two; either 
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perjuring themselves for gain or carried away 
by the political aspect given the trial. Alto- 
gether the evidence made a sorry showing even 
to prejudiced ears. Both Randolph and Sothern 
began to feel confident that no case could be 
made against their client. 

At the critical time, as a last resort,—well 
understood by those in touch with Darrall,— 
Benedict was sworn, and after testifying to an 
exaggerated state of ill-feeling between Steale 
and Darrall growing out of political contro- 
versies, and Darrall’s persistent attempts to 
draw Steale into a personal controversy concern- 
ing some real or fancied grievance, of which he 
was ignorant, produced the challenge—issued 
only thirty-six hours before Steale’s death— 
found by him in the dead man’s papers. 

This bit of testimony produced a profound 
sensation. 

Darrall’s counsel admitted the authenticity of 
the challenge, but argued with great warmth 
that, since it was the recognized custom for gen- 
tlemen to settle their disagreements by the code, 
they had no right to conclude from the finding 
of the challenge that the accused could be guilty 
of this crime. His character, his private life, 
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his honorable public career, were all proofs 
against the possibility of his stooping to the role 
of a midnight assassin. They showed the utter 
worthlessness of all of the testimony submitted 
against him, and cited the proven fact that he 
was at his hotel that night conversing until a 
late hour with his friends; that he had retired 
to his room at bedtime, and there was no evi- 
dence to show that he had not remained there. 

Their arguments were of no avail; here was 
the challenge to prove that this man desired 
Steale’s death. Here was the motive for the 
crime—animosity engendered by political dif- 
ferences. | 

Darrall’s honorable character, his staunch 
steadfastness to principle, counted as naught. 
The prosecution taking advantage of the politi- 
cal incentive to the crime and the gathering ex- 
citement of the populace, identified him with 
that party banded together, and sworn to with- 
hold relief from the people, crushed to the 
earth and groaning under their great burden of 
debt. He was denounced as a representative, a 
leader of that party now striving to force their 
commonwealth into bankruptcy, mortifying and 


degrading to the people and their State, 
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Colonel Steale was lauded as the champion of 
the people, “‘their savior, who had contended 
so stoutly for their rights that while he lived,— 
the very life of the Anti-Relief party was men- 
aced. His death therefore became a necessity ! 
He had been abused, but he passed it by as be- 
neath his notice. He had been insulted, and 
since this had failed to provoke him to wrath, 
a challenge to mortal combat had been sent in 
order that his taking off might be sanctioned by 
the so-called ‘code honorable.’ This challenge 
he refused! Then the knife of the midnight 
assassin was called into play. He was lured 
from his house in the dead of night, without 
warning, without preparation, and the idol of 
the people now fills a martyr’s grave.”’ So spoke 
the prosecuting attorney. 

The effect of such speeches upon the multi- 
tudes who filled the streets, receiving them sec- 
ond-hand from the excited throng that crowded 
the court-room, was appalling. 

The situation now became acute. The Re- 
lief, and the Anti-Relief, the Old and New 
Court battles were all fought over in the streets, 
with Darrall as the central figure coupled with 
the financial stress. The excitement was in- 
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tense, its counterpart only to be found in Paris, 
when, in the bursting of the ‘Mississippi Bub- 
ble”’ twenty-five years later, John Law became 
the victim of the extravagances and the cupidity 
of the dissolute French Regent. 

Without consulting Darrall, Judge Randolph 
had already instructed his wife to bring Mar- 
guerite to Frankfort as soon as the latter could 
travel, her presence now being his only hope of 
saving his client. Staggering under the weight 
of public sentiment, and seeing that their case 
was hopeless unless they were permitted by Dar- 
rall to make a statement of the true cause of the 
challenge, Randolph and Sothern made another 
appeal to Darrall. He appreciated the danger, 
but withheld his consent. 

‘Better thus,” he said. “It is no hardship 
to die for such a cause as is imputed to me. It 
will only be a year or two before history will 
justify me in my dealing with my State and its 
people. The world will then repudiate the be- 
lief that I could have been an assassin. There 
have been many patriots who have died for their 
country, but history gives few instances where 
any, save fanatics, and J can hardly be classed 
with such, have played that role with no per- 
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sonal gain in view. Ravaillac assassinated the 
good King Henry IV, but he sacrificed himself 
for the good of the Catholic Church. Posterity 
will scarcely hold Colonel Steale as so important 
a factor in the politics of the day as to demand 
such a sacrifice. If I am to die—well, then, I 
am content to let posterity be my judge.”’ 

‘If Marguerite could only have been here,” 
sighed Judge Randolph to Sothern that night. 
‘She would have been here by this time, if she 
was able to travel.” 

At an early hour the following morning the 
streets were thronged, and the excitement was at 
fever heat. But little was needed to precipitate 
a riot. The court-house was filled, for the judge 
would instruct the jury. At the usual hour 
court was formally opened. The prisoner was 
brought in, looking pale and careworn, but his 
demeanor was calm and composed as befitting 
one who had nerved himself for so great a sac- 
rifice for the woman he loved. 

The jurymen were brought in and took their 
seats, the shuffling of their feet alone breaking 
the profound silence. The roll was called, 
and when completed the judge began his in- 
structions. 

¥5 
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He reminded the jury that their position was 
one of grave responsibility; that the offense 
which they were called upon to judge was the 
most serious known to jurisprudence—“‘the as- 
sassination of one of your State officials by a 
party, or parties unknown; for which the pun- 
ishment by law is death. For this crime, the 
prisoner at the bar stands accused. The evi- 
dence for and against him 1s all before you. You 
have listened patiently and have sworn to render 
a true and faithful verdict. The crime has been 
clearly proven. According to the testimony, is 
this man innocent or guilty? This is for you to 
determine. The court awaits your decision.’ 

The jury was conducted to its room, their re- 
tirement marked by a silence so profound that 
one might hear the ticking of a watch. Out- 
side, the mob becoming restive, was beginning to 
clamor for “Justice!” or “Retribution !” 

A noisy altercation was now heard at the en- 
trance, and from the streets outside came the 
excited shouts of the multitude, growing louder 
as the door was finally opened. 

In the entrance appeared Marguerite, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Randolph, the noisy throng 
pressing close behind them. 
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‘Why may I not enter?” she asks, advancing 
a few steps. 

A deathlike silence falls upon the people 
gathered in the court-room. It oppresses her; 
she falters. Weak and ill she staggers forward 
through the motionless throng which fills the 
aisle, until she reaches the front, almost faint- 
ing. 

A question passing from lip to lip runs 
through the assembly. 

‘It is his wife, your Honor,’’ whispers the 
deputy, hastening to place the chair, in which 
she seats herself. She closes her eyes a mo- 
ment from weakness. 

It was only a whisper from the deputy. ‘His 
wife,’ but everybody catches it. It reaches Dar- 
rall, seated in the prisoner’s dock, and he covers 
his eyes with his hand. His admirable nerve 
and coolness are all gone, and tears are trickling 
through his fingers. 

Judge Randolph hastens to Marguerite’s side. 

‘“T am here to see my husband,” she says 
slowly, faintly, for each word costs her an ef- 
fort. Taking her hand Randolph leads her 
to the prisoner’s dock, where he seats her beside 
her husband. She lays her head against Dar- 
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rall’s shoulder and begins sobbing gently; her 
strength, her composure, all gone. 

Smoothing her hair fondly, he whispers: ‘‘My 
love, what brings you here, from your quiet 
home, ill and distressed, to such a scene as this ?”’ 

Looking up into his face, with love-lighted 
eyes she answers: | 

“What brings me? How could I stay away, 
when I learned of your condition, and knew you 
had need of me?” 

The judge occupies himself with his papers. 
There is not a dry eye in the house, though no 
one hears their whispering. The people have 
all kept their seats. The judge has not retired, 
for they are all expecting a quick verdict. 

There is no talking. Everybody sits silent, 
sorrowing with the two young people who are 
torturing their hearts with vain longings for 
speech with each other alone. 

Judge and Mrs. Randolph in low tones speak 
to each other. Sothern sits, his eyes moist with 
tears as he looks upon the face of the beautiful 
woman who had won his boyish love so truly 
that no other had ever found room in his heart. 
He was her champion when he was a boy. It 
is singular that fate has made him her champion 
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again. She was so young when she vanished 
from his horizon, and he so changed by the lapse 
of years, that she had not recognized him when 
they met at the Springs; but he will take his 
memory of her to his grave. So he thinks as he 
sits there recalling those old days in the wilder- 
ness. 

The sheriff now enters and motions to the 
judge on the bench. Greatly disturbed, as is 
plainly seen from the look upon his face, the 
judge beckons to Randolph, and they talk 
softly to each other. | 

‘IT will speak to her, your Honor,” is all the 
people catch of this conference. 

Returning to Marguerite, he speaks with her 
earnestly; Darrall also saying a few words. She 
shakes her head, and those nearest her hear her 
voice sweet and resolute as she answers: 

“T do not know what you fear for me, my 
friend, but I am braver and stronger than you 
think. My place is by my husband’s side.” 

Judge Randolph turns away, and the Court 
signifies to the sheriff that he may proceed with 
his duty. He tiptoes out, and the jury is soon 
ushered in. They come with downcast faces. 

Darrall, noting it, knows that his doom 1s 
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sealed. Taking Marguerite’s hand in his, he 
whispers, “Courage, dear heart!” 

She closes her eyes to keep back her tears, and 
the clerk begins to read, name after name, until 
the twelve are polled. She pays no heed to this. 
Then she hears the judge ask: 

‘Gentlemen, have you agreed upon a ver- 
dict?” 

A verdict? She now begins to understand, 
and hears the foreman answer: 

“We have.” 

Then it is all over—the trial? She seems 
surprised, and the pallor spreads over her cheek. 
She feels the tremor of her husband’s hand 
clasping hers as the judge answers: 

“We will hear it.” 

Her heart almost ceases to beat, and the two 
clasped hands become rigid. The deep silence 
becomes oppressive as the foreman hands the 
folded paper to the clerk to read. 

She understands, and burying her face in her 
husband’s bosom hears the verdict read, clear 
and distinct, every word, so deep is the silence. 

‘We find the prisoner guilty of murder in the 
first degree |’’ 

“Guilty? Then this means death!’’ she 
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moans, so low that the sounds reach only her 
husband’s ear. For answer, he draws her closer 
to him, for both are numb, bereft of speech. 

The silence is now broken by the Court bid- 
ding the prisoner stand. Gently he withdraws 
his arm from about her, and rising still holds 
her hand in his. 

‘Has the prisoner anything to say in his de- 
fense before judgment is passed ?” 

The blood which had forsaken Marguerite’s 
cheeks is now returning. She no_ longer 
trembles, and the stupor which has benumbed 
her mind is passing. She can think again, and 
understand. The judge is now saying: 

“Your crime has been proven by circumstan- 
tial evidence alone. No one saw the act; I 
would hear from your lips a confession of the 
deed, and motive, lest injustice be done you.”’ 

Marguerite’s hand no longer lies cold in her 
husband’s clasp. He feels the blood coursing 
through it. He understands that she has been 
aroused. If he does not speak, she will, and 
accuse herself perhaps. To spare her this hu- 
miliation he answers, in even, deliberate tones, 
sufficiently raised to penetrate to the remotest 
corner, | 
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“Your Honor, I acknowledge the wisdom of 
your words, and kindness, in affording me this 
opportunity for vindication.” 

Judge Randolph stepping forward, _inter- 
rupts: 

‘Your Honor, while it is true that the pris- 
oner is only using the privilege which you have 
so graciously accorded him, to make this need- 
ful recital in extenuation of his action in send- 
ing the challenge, we ask that it shall be made 
under oath, in order that it may be invested 
with all the seriousness that so solemn a rite 
carries with it; that in future no one may ques- 
tion its truth.” 

The judge assenting, the oath is duly admin- 
istered. It is an impressive scene. Lifting his 
eyes for a moment—as we all do in hours of 
trouble—to the patch of blue sky which he can 
see through the open window, the oath is taken. 

The judge then asks: 

‘You confess the deed?” 

“T do.” At this a wave of surprise passes 
over the crowd. ‘Then a profound silence holds 
them. 

‘“What was your motive ?” 

‘‘My challenge explained my motive. I de- 
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manded honorable satisfaction. When he re- 
fused it, justice demanded that I should mete 
out to him in some other way the retribution 
which he deserved.”’ 

‘Then you must have something to say in ex- 
tenuation of so great a crime.” 

“Your Honor, I deemed I had sufficient cause, 
or the deed would not have been done. I think 
so still.’’ 

‘‘And yet you give no reason why the full 
punishment of the law should not be ad- 
judged for so foul a crime as assassination?” 
asks the judge, sternly. 

Marguerite’s eyes, fixed upon her husband as 
he speaks, glow as if a fever were coursing 
through her veins. 

‘Pardon me, your Honor, I confess myself 
the author of that man’s death; not an assassin. 
He had wronged me, and refused that satisfac- 
tion which a gentleman may demand. There 
was no other recourse left me. I did go to his 
home at midnight, for I knew that he was en- 
tertaining his friends, and I felt reasonably cer- 
tain that I might be sure of meeting him. I 
met him alone outside, and, presenting both pis- 
tols and knives, I gave him choice of weapons 
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and an equal chance for my life. He fell upon 
his knees, begging me to spare his life is 
Darrall paused, visibly affected. 

“And you?” asked the judge. 

“T hesitated; I could not strike a prostrate, 
unarmed man. Seeing my hesitation, he sprang 
to his feet and, seizing the pistol from my right 
hand, aimed it at my heart. His hand was un- 
steady; the ball missed the mark. Seeing his 
murderous intention to take advantage of me, 
with the dagger left in my right hand I struck 
the fatal blow, as he fired. Your Honor, I am 
no ‘midnight assassin,’ nor the tool of a political 
party, as I have been represented. I took his 
life, offering him an equal chance for mine—of 
which chance he sought to take advantage. 
Judge me by these circumstances, and I will ac- 
cept your judgment.” . 

He ceased speaking. The hush was broken. 
In the commotion which followed many voices 
were heard crying, ‘Hear! MHlear!’’ and the 
words were taken up outside, the streets re- 
sounding with the cry. 

“Order in the court! Order!” shouted the 
clerk rapping loudly with his gavel. 

“Your Honor, knowing now the full circum- 
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stances of this tragedy, clearly one of self- 
defense, I move for further consideration of this 
case before judgment is passed,” asked Judge 
Randolph, rising. 

‘This statement, made by the accused, is un- 
supported by any proof. According to his own 
confession, he was seeking his victim’s life.” 

‘Not unprovoked, your Honor, as proved by 
the challenge, and proofs may be obtained as to 
a provocation so serious.” 

‘“‘Whatever the offense against his honor, the 
prisoner should have sought the redress afforded 
by the law. ‘Taking the law into his own hands, 
he must abide by what the law provides.” 

‘‘We move, your Honor, for a new trial, and 
a stay in passing judgment.” 

“The Court will consider the motions and 
pass upon them in the morning.” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE OLD COURT, OR THE NEW COURT? 


Darrall was remanded to prison to await the 
passing of the sentence, or the granting of a new 
trial, as the judge might elect. As a special 
privilege Marguerite is allowed to accompany 
him for one short half hour. 

Left alone and the door closed upon them, 
she does not mark the miserable, cheerless sur- 
roundings. She ts clasped close in her husband’s 
arms looking steadily in the sorrowing depths 
of his eyes. In hers at first there is still the be- 
wildered misery, the stunned surprise, which 
filled them when she heard him in the court- 
room, adjudged guilty of murder. 

Until to-day it had seemed to her that she had 
already in her short life sounded the depths of 
all sorrow; but now she knows that her feet had 
scarcely touched the shallows. What were the 
loss of father, mother, the betrayal of her trust, 
as compared with the pain of knowing that 
through her, and for her, has come this debase- 
ment of her beloved? 
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She utters not one word; she cannot. She 
lies silent in her husband’s arms. 

‘Have you not one word for me, my dar- 
ling?” he asks, after awhile. 

Lifting her head from his bosom and with- 
drawing herself from his tender sheltering arms, 
she lays both hands upon his shoulders and, look- 
ing up steadfastly into the dear eyes gazing 
down into hers, full of tenderness, she answers 
him: 

‘T have many, so many, that they crowd my 
tongue for utterance. Ah, my love, that was a 
real barrier I set up between us that day in the 
wood, when taking advantage of my starved 
heart, and my love for you, you won my promise 
to become your wife, and pledged yourself to 
me for life or death. I did you a great wrong 
when I accepted your vow. Out of my love for 
_ you, and yours for me, I have worked you a 
great injury, for which I have in my heart been 
asking your pardon every hour since that fateful 
day when, our honeymoon scarcely over, our 
friends came to beckon you to those high places 
for which your talents fitted you? I, who loved 
you better than my own life, have inflicted upon 
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you this great injustice. Can you forgive me, 
my husband ?” 

It is hard to listen to the exceeding gentle- 
ness of her pleadings and to look into those deep 
violet eyes, now filled with unmeasured woe. It 
is harder still to speak. 

‘Forgive you, love? Have you forgiven me, 
for bringing upon you this weight of woe and 
shame? Day and night, dear one, day and 
night—and there have been more than a hun- 
dred of them, since that night when I meted out 
the retribution due—I have been praying your 
forgiveness, for it is I who have made you suf- 
fer. Had you not yielded to my selfish impor- 
tunities this would not have happened!” 

“And he would have gone unpunished! Oh, 
love, love, it is dark,—so dark that I cannot see 
my way clearly, and yet I know,—I know that 
there must be recompense somewhere,” lifting 
to his her tear-drenched eyes. 

They are now sitting beside each other on the 
cot in utter dumbness, only a low moan now and 
then disturbing the deep stillness. From the 
narrow window comes no gleam: the darkness 
of night is wrapping its sable mantle about 
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them. Outside they hear the coming of the 
guard; their short half hour is gone. 

With a long sigh Marguerite rises to her 
feet, and, clasping her arms about his neck, 
kisses him lovingly. Then drawing her hands 
from the tight clasp which still holds them, she 
turns away to follow the guard who waits just 
outside the door. 

When Marguerite leaves Darrall she is con- 
ducted to her friends, Judge and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, who are waiting to take her home with 
them. There is a terrible ordeal before her for 
the morrow, and, heeding her friends’ advice, 
she retires early, for she is in sore need of rest 
and refreshment. 

As she passes her mirror she is shocked at the 
reflection she sees there; at the pallid cheeks 
white as the snowdrops which must now be 
blooming in her garden; at the great melan- 
choly eyes, dark as the violets which she would 
‘now be searching for under the hedges; at the 
sensitive mouth whose lips now bear no hint of 
the wild roses blooming everywhere about her 
home. Thoughts of the morrow and what it 
may bring now pierce her brain and numb her 
heart. She cries aloud in her misery: 
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‘‘Dear one, what have I done? To what have 
I brought you? Oh, love, love! It is done, 
and it cannot be undone! I wish that I had died 
before I ever looked into your eyes.” 

God is good. In all of the crises of her 
troubled life he has sent his ministering angels 
to woo her into forgetfulness. Clasping her 
hands high above her head in wordless entreaty 
to Heaven, she falls forward and lies all night 
prostrate upon the floor. And so they find her 
in the morning, benumbed, heedless of what its 
hours have in store. 

It is well, for when the court is convened 
Judge Randolph finds both his motions over- 
ruled. A new trial is denied, and sentence is 
passed; the full limit of the law adjudged as the 
measure of Darrall’s guilt—death! 

Darrall has steeled his heart for this issue; 
has foreseen it from the first, and is not sur- 
prised. 

For Marguerite’s sake and his own he is glad 
that she cannot know or feel the pang of anx- 
iety and suspense which must follow, for notice 
of appeal will be given and the machinery of 
the law moves slowly. 

To Judge Randolph and Sothern the question 
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of appeal is a knotty problem, the Old and New 
Courts both sitting. If the appeal is made to 
the Old Court, there is no doubt that the de- 
cision of the lower court will be reversed, since 
the charge, assassination, was based upon purely 
partisan grounds supported by circumstantial 
evidence alone, refuted by Darrall, a leader of 
the Old Court party. But their judgment can 
avail nothing, since the decisions of the Old 
Court are not recognized. 

If the New Court is appealed to, it is equally 
certain that the decision of the lower court will 
be affirmed, and can be carried out; and this 
court controlling the machinery of the law, the 
date of execution is set for just one week prior 
to the election, when the decision will be made 
by the people as to which is the constitutional 
court. 

Under the circumstances, they conclude to 
carry their appeal to both courts, securing de- 
cisions from both. If these decisions should 
prove conflicting, as is almost certain, the New 
Court might hestitate under the pressure of pub- 
lic sentiment—on the eve of an election of so 


much moment—to carry out the execution of 
16 
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capital punishment, the Old Court holding a 
contrary opinion. 

To bridge over the time until it is decided 
which is the true court, will require a reprieve 
from the Governor. His action is problematical, 
and cannot be determined until the time has ar- 
rived. In the present state of inflamed senti- 
ment it is doubtful. Even if granted, it will be 
a forlorn hope, almost, for after all it will de- 
pend upon the wish of the people for Old or 
New Court, as expressed at the election. 

If Darrall would only consent to expose the 
real cause of the tragedy, they need spend no 
sleepless nights, for the people, knowing all, 
would in no uncertain tones uphold at the polls 
‘The Unwritten Law.” 

The news of Darrall’s condemnation did not 
meet with the unmixed approval that was ex- 
pected. The pathetic little scene in court with 
his wife was not without its effect. His own 
recital of the incidents of the tragedy, calm, 
dignified, and devoid of all passion, had the ring 
of truth in it. All of the evidence, torn to shreds 
in the court-room, was thrown to the winds by 
Darrall’s avowal, and people shuddered when 
they realized how little dependence can be 
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placed upon circumstantial evidence. Only the 
challenge remained,—which was not denied,— 
and upon this challenge alone he was now con- 
demned to death. This was hardly in accord 
with the sentiment of that day, when the duel 
was considered a proper mode of settlement of 
affairs of honor, of which the courts could take 
no cognizance. | 

The challenge! This was the point around 
which all discussion revolved. Darrall had 
stated under oath in court that it was a personal 
matter; that he was “‘no midnight assassin; no 
tool of a political party.” 

Not one of the large concourse of people that 
heard but believed him; and carrying their con- 
viction outside there was a rapid change in pub- 
lic opinion. There was no reason why, in the 
heated political situation, a personal encounter 
might not have ensued, as had many others, not 
so serious. Even his foes agreed with his par- 
tisans, that since all of the testimony upon which 
he had been convicted had been proven false, 
he should at least have been granted a new trial. 

But there was the challenge confessed. If it 
grew out of politics, why so carefully guarded? 
Why was the cause of quarrel not avowed? 
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Gradually the conviction found lodgment in 
many, nay, most minds, that there was some 
matter of vital import behind the challenge. It 
took many weeks for this idea, drifting through 
many channels, to resolve itself into a certainty. 

Meanwhile the campaign with its live issues 
was on, more fiercely contested than ever before, 
for this was the last ditch in which they were all 
prepared to die. Darrall languishing in prison, 
was missed from the hustings. He was talked 
about, inquired for, and his hasty condemnation 
criticized on all sides. 

In his forlorn condition, for it was known 
that his faithful wife, so sorely stricken, was 
lying hovering between life and death, he had 
the sympathy of every loving and faithful 
heart. _ 

After a while a few words uttered in her de- 
lirium, disjoined sentences crept about here and 
there. From the Cumberland Gap came the 
story of the Englishman’s daughter. To this 
was after a while added the story of the two 
young men who masqueraded in the little coun- 
try settlement as students of divinity. 

It was a large wilderness territory that these 
bits of gossip traveled over; and it was summer 
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time, the election coming on apace, before they 
drifted into Frankfort and, passing from lip to 
lip, stirred the little capital to its depths. 
Nothing was known, but the mere surmise was 
sufficient to warm the blood of every man who 
heard them—and helped turn, perhaps, the tide 
to the Old Court party, Darrall from his prison 
walls speaking to the hearts of the people. 

Spring comes late this year; but it is gener- 
ous with its bloom. The apple trees all decked 
in white and the peaches in pink feathery blos- 
soms make pretty bits of color in the delicate 
greening of April. In the woods the dogwood 
arrayed in white, and red buds in pink robes, 
like bride and bridesmaid, catch the eye even far 
away, while hawthorns make hedges of odorous 
bloom. In the gardens, beds of crocus and hya- 
cinths are first to raise their heads and fill the 
air with honeyed sweetness, while buttercups, 
golden-hued, and tulips in gaudy gowns of red 
and yellow in prim borders, and the tender green 
grass besprent with yellow disks of gold, turning 
their faces to the sun, all give notice that spring 
is here. It has come with delicious warmth at 
last, and the forests echo with songs of birds 
happy in their nesting. 
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With the spring, from the land of stupor, 
dark and clouded, Marguerite comes slowly 
back to the realities of life; but it is summer 
before she can recall the past and question the 
future. Finally it all comes back to her, and to 
her insistent pleading consent is given that she 
may join her husband whenever she is able to 
bear the prison rule. It comforts her, but weeks 
elapse before she can avail herself of the per- 
mission, her convalescence is so slow. 

At last one golden summer morning finds her 
at her husband’s side, he wondering that such 
liberty should be allowed her, and such happi- 
ness be vouchsafed to one whose days are num- 
bered. 

There is no need to dwell upon the days of 
alternate despair and hope which follow. 
Through their friends, the Randolphs and So- 
thern, they hear the echoes of the outside world, 
and Darrall knows he is not forgotten; that his 
name is enrolled upon the banners with which 
the people parade the streets, pleading for the 
restoration of the Old Court. 

He would be less than human if his eae did 
not even now burn with pride at such mention, 
and proof of their unshaken confidence in him. 
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The appeals to the two courts have been de- 
cided as anticipated, the New Court affirming, 
the Old Court reversing the decision of the 
lower court. All now depends upon the polling. 
As the time draws near every influence is 
brought to bear to secure a reprieve from the 
Governor, to bridge the space between the time 
set for the execution and the election. Petitions 
have been prepared and scattered broadcast 
throughout the State for signatures. 

Frankfort, naturally the stronghold of the 
dominant party, since the State officials have 
their residence there, is in a ferment of excite- 
ment. Partisan feeling runs high.  Steale’s 
friends, active and influential, spurred on by 
Benedict, are leaving no stone unturned in their 
efforts to secure ‘‘the vindication of the law,”’ in 
spite of the ruling of the Old Court reversing 
the decision. And so the days go racing by in 
unseemly haste, and still the Governor remains 
obdurate. Steale was his warm personal friend, 
and Darrall has confessed himself his slayer. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE LAST EVENING 


Now it lacks but one day of the appointed 
time when Darrall must pay the penalty of the 
law, and the reprieve is still withheld. The 
Governor still turns a deaf ear to the pleadings 
of the prisoner’s friends who are pouring in 
from every part of the State; indignant crowds 
of people talk of rescue. 

The scaffold is already built, not in the prison 
yard as now, but upon a commanding hill out- 
side the town where everyone can see “‘the vindi- 
cation of the law.” 

Insistent rumors concerning the cause of the 
quarrel between Darrall and Steale—striking so 
near the mark, as now everyone can see— 
threaten a complete revulsion of public opinion, 
for these early denizens of Kentucky are brave 
men who hold high the honor, the sanctity, of 
woman. 

This change of sentiment is felt in every 
walk of life, from the log cabin to the official 
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quarters, and to this is due the unheard-of priv- 
ilege accorded Marguerite—that of sharing her 
husband’s confinement in prison. 

Night is falling, and to these unhappy souls 
comes floating through their window unusual 
sounds as the crowds surge to and fro; now and © 
then the beating of a drum; the shrill notes of 
the fife; the steady tread of marching feet, and 
the rattle of arms, as guns are shifted at the 
sharp word of command. The troops have been 
ordered out in case of the threatened rescue, for 
the prisoner must be marched from his prison 
house through the open streets to his death. 
Darrall understands, and shudders as he thinks 
of it, and of her who now stands by his side. 
What will become of her? Will God in his 
mercy take her too? This is his prayer— 
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and round them crept 
The twilight, and in her novice robe 
Of tender gray did fold them.” 


Soon the stars, their guardian angels of the 
skies, look pityingly down upon them, as they 
stand, hand locked in hand, their eyes turned 
heavenward for comfort. 

With the coming of nightfall, and the news 
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that no reprieve has yet been granted, crowds 
begin to fill the streets and a riot seems immi- 
nent. At a late hour there comes floating up to 
Darrall and his wife a snatch of a song. The 
voice is familiar, that of a friend and staunch 
supporter. Darrall springs to the window and 
presses his ear to the casement, hoping it bears 
some message of cheer. 


“Oh, love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 

He loves all that’s lovely, loves all that he can. 

With his sprig o’ shillalah and shamrock so green, 

He meets with a friend who gives him a crown; 

They quarrel ’twixt drinks, so for love knocks him down; 
He courts and he marries, he loves and he fights 

He does all for love, for in that he delights; 

With his sprig o’ shillalah and shamrock so green.” 


“Tt is O'Reilly,” answers Darrall to Mar- 
guerite’s questioning eyes. ‘Perhaps it is to en- 
courage me.” At this, they once more take 
heart. 

Outside, Sothern, who has been conferring 
with Randolph upon a measure for an appeal to 
the Governor as a last resort, is hurrying along, 
having succeeded in making an appointment. 
Coming upon O’Reilly just as he finished his 
song he accosts him. 
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‘You seem to be happy, O'Reilly?” 

‘Sure an’ I am happy. Begorra, it was an 
illigant little set-to; it was. It was like this, 
you see. As I was comin’ up the strate, faith 
an’ I war a little dry, I jist stepped into the 
Horsehead Inn, near by, for a wee drap; an’ I 
was com’n’ out, niver thinking of anything in 
partic lar, whin up stepped a chap an’ says he to 
me, says he: ‘An’ it’s you, is it, ye spalpeen, what 
give the judge a challenge for passing sintence 
on the red-handed murtherer.’ Says I to him, 
says I, ‘Be jabers, it is true; an’ I will lick any 
man of you as calls Darrall a murtherer, so I 
will.’ “Thin you may jist begin on me,’ says he; 
an’ he didn’t get the word out of his mouth be- 
fore I was on to him, an’ divil a lick did he git 
in after mashing my hat. Be jabers, it was a 
pretty foight, an’ a gintlemenly crowd around to 
see fair play. An’ whin I was through with 
him, I asked if there was anybody else prisent as 
wanted to ask any more questions; an’ not a 
spalpeen among ’em opened his head. ‘Begorra, 
I’ll answer some anyhow,’ says I, an’ I jist 
jumped upon an impty barr’l an’ I told them all 
about it. Faith, I made them an illigant little 
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spaich, if I do say it myself. An’ would you 
believe it, I had to drink with every mother’s 
son of ’em?” 

‘TI saw there was some excitement in the 
streets as I passed. I could scarcely get through 
the crowd.” 

“On my soul, they started off red-handed. Be 
jabers, they will parade the streets, an’ there 
will be plenty more to jine ’em.” 

“What for?” 

‘What for? By St. Patrick, we will force the 
prison bars an’ bear Dar’! off in triumph, we 
will!” 7 

Twill be no use. It will provoke blood- 
shed, for the troops have been ordered out. Go 
at once to them, and counsel moderation.” 

‘Faith, an’ it’s easier said than done. Be- 
gorra, I will jine ’em as I said at the capitol— 
I promise nothing.” 

At the next corner Sothern is joined by Miss 
Manning, a friend of Marguerite’s, who has 
been unremitting in her kindness and attention 
to the poor wife. She is just coming from the 
prison, where she has been to leave some little 
delicacies, and has been disappointed in not 
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seeing her, since the death watch had already 
been set. 

‘Forgive me,’’ says Sothern; “I tried to get 
a pass for you, and was hurrying on to tell you 
of the ill-success of my mission. I have suc- 
ceeded, however, in gaining an appointment for 
an interview with the Governor in the morning 
for Judge Randolph, who will make a last ap- 
peal.” 

“Thank you! Thank you. It is but little 
that one can do at such a time as this, but even 
at the last moment it will comfort them to know 
that they are not deserted by their friends. 
Have you any grounds for hope?” asks Miss 
Manning. 

“Tt is almost ee to speculate upon it. 
Randolph has resolved to make a plea on which 
we would build great confidence—except it 
comes so late; yet, we do hope. You can 
scarcely understand me when I say I could 
almost give my life for his. How hard it will 
be for him to be marched through the streets 
with fife and drum, followed by a throng of 
people—to die a felon’s death. It almost mad- 
dens me to think of it. The picture is scarcely 
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ever for a moment out my mind. And his wife, 
his poor wife! Do you not see how it would 
comfort her to be with him to the end—to hold 
him in her arms ?” 

‘IT do not understand. What can we do? 
You have something on your mind?” speaking 
quickly, anxiously. 

‘T have here a little package which I will give 
her. When all hope is gone, he will divine its 
use.” , 

His eyes are downcast, his voice trembles. 
Glancing at the package, she understands. ‘The 
color forsakes her cheek. 

‘A knife! That he may take his life? For- 
give me,—I—I—-am but a poor weak woman 
that shudders at the thought of blood!” Her 
eyes filled with tears. Seeing him put it out of 
sight she says: 

“Stay ! I know not what ts best, what is right. 
I trust you; but not to-night; wait, wait until 
the last moment.” 

‘The prison rules forbid entrance at this 
hour. I will accompany you to your home. I 
have until to-morrow morning to decide what 
is best; to try it by the golden rule. When all 
hope seems gone, I now think I will place this 
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package myself in her hands,” he answers, sadly. 
Silence then falls between them. | 
‘Listen! I hear a drum—the measured tread 
of feet!’ she exclaims, a gleam of hope in her 
eyes. She is thinking of rescue. 
“Tt is the military, sent out as a guard, no 
doubt. See, they come this way.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
‘A LIFE FOR A LIFE, THE LAW DEMANDS” 


Wearied, exhausted with the stress of the day 
and night, tired nature can endure no more. 
Toward midnight Darrall and Marguerite lie 
down upon their cots, and, with the sounds of 
the surging crowds outside still filling their ears, 
fall into a deep sleep, from which Darrall is the 
first to awake. 

Moving silently toward the window he stands 
with his face toward the east, watching the 
breaking of the day, his last day. 

‘Mercy |—for her sake!” he whispers below 
his breath, looking with haggard eyes toward 
heaven’s gate. Marguerite, disturbed by even 
the slightest movement, now joins him at the 
window. 

“How could we lose ourselves in senseless 
sleep, for but one moment?” she asks, turning 
her eyes, forsaken of tears, with his to the far- 
off hills. 

“Between the rising and the setting of the 
sun,” he whispers to himself. “In a space of 
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time shorter than the wilting of a flower, or the 
burning of a taper, the past and future will be 
merged in one. Between the rising and setting 
of the sun, dear one. We see no signs of his 
coming, but it is no less certain than if his golden 
arrows now pierced the mists of yonder hill- 
tops. I wonder how far above lies the eternal 
city? By the rising of another sun I will 
know,” and dropping upon his knees with Mar- 
guerite at his side, he prays. As they rise, a 
great calm seems to have fallen upon them. 

‘Come, dear Marguerite, we will watch the 
rising of the sun over yonder hill as we have 
so often done before. Look, is it not a beau- 
tiful world? Never so beautiful as now, that I 
am leaving it.’’ | 

“TI can look at nothing. I can see nothing 
but myself mirrored in your eyes—your mur- 
derer. Forgive me.” 

“YT have nothing, dear heart, to forgive. I 
have only fulfilled my destiny.” 

“And yet I am the cause. I am fitly pun- 
ished for trying to meddle with the will of God. 
I would have taken his vengeance in my own 
hands, and see, it has_ turned and fallen upon 
my own head.” | 

17 
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“Even so; yet it is often out of our mistakes 
that God builds up completeness. Some 
time, somewhere, it will all be made plain to us. 
Soon our paths will separate. God grant that 
they may meet again at the end. Bid me God- 
speed, my darling, as I bid you,” clasping her 
tenderly in his arms and kissing her. 

‘‘My husband, suppose,—suppose that to- 
gether we might glide from a blissful sleep into 
death—not this cruel death on the scaffold u 

“Dear wife, you have forgotten the words of 
the great chieftain who on the edge of the abyss 
to which I am hastening said, ‘The scaffold and 
the grave have nothing to do with the immortal 
soul, which cannot be wounded by the one or 
confined by the other. It is the crime, not the 
scaffold, that brings disgrace.’ Keep these 
words always in your heart when you think of 
me.” 

Just then they are disturbed by a noise out- 
side in the street; trampling of feet, the rattle 
of arms. They listen, and Marguerite, clasp- 
ing him about the neck, whispers, lest the 
guard shall hear, a glad smile lighting her eyes. 

“Oh, my husband, my husband! They come 
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to rescue you! It is not too late—God will 
spare you this ignominious death!” 

While she speaks the door is opened and 
Sothern enters. 

“Did I not tell you so? Welcome, my good 
friend! Welcome. You bring us news. Speak 
quickly, is it rescue or pardon?—You do not 
speak ?’’ creeping closer to her husband, a dark 
dread filling her melancholy eyes, since Sothern’s 
bearing holds forth no ray of hope. 

‘What is it? Surely you do not come at this 
hour empty-handed? Why, oh, why do you 
stand there silent, my friend?’ she asks, a 
deadly pallor creeping over cheeks and brow. 

Taking her hand he presses upon it a reverent 
kiss. 

‘What of my friends ?—I know, I know they 
are not idle.” , 

‘Judge Randolph is with the Governor now, 
making a last appeal for pardon.” 

‘Is he entreating him for mercy? for time, 
only a little time?’’ clasping her uplifted hands. 

‘He dares not grant me any favor,” inter- 
‘rupts Darrall. ‘Do you think he meant it for 
a kindness, love, when he permitted you to share 
my prison? It was fear lest the populace, so 
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easily turned, hearing your story, would tear 
these prison walls stone from stone, and I re- 
leased, become the hero of the hour.” 

“My story?” she asks, wondering.—‘Dear 
husband, is it possible that fearing to bring the 
blush of shame to my poor cheek you have 
withheld it? Open the door!” she cries. “I 
will go myself! It is not too late!” 

‘You cannot go. You cannot!” he answers, 
folding her close in his arms. 

“I must—I must, dear one!” struggling to 
free herself from his close embrace. ‘“‘It is all 
that I can do now to show you how I love 
you. What is my shame, dishonor, as com- 
pared with your life trembling in the balance? 
There is time. Let me go to the Governor and 
entreat him. He cannot turn me away.” 

‘Too late, my love. He would not grant 
you audience.” 

“Judge Randolph is doing all that can be 
done; he has hopes for a favorable decision,” 
says Sothern faintly, for time is passing. 

“He will scarcely get it, for that means re- 
lease, if the Old Court triumphs, as it will— 
it must,” answers Darrall, turning aside to hide 
his emotion. 
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“Do you not bring some other message from 
my friends! Cecile? What of Cecile?” 

“She sends her dear love. This little parcel I 
bring you, hoping that I may be permitted later 
to bring you better news.” 

Darrall accompanies him to the door for a 
few last words and pressure of his hand. He 
has given up all hope. Drawing from his 
breast a package, he hands it to Sothern, say- 
ing: ‘Here is a statement, the outpouring of 
the heart of a doomed man sitting in the shadow 
of the scaffold, with his faithful wife at his side, 
a voluntary prisoner. It is the true story of 
two unhappy victims of cruel circumstances, the 
unholy lust of a man, and the political and 
financial frenzy of the times; the story which 
I have already given to you and my friend, 
Judge Randolph, prepared, and signed, and 
sealed by me. After the fleshly mists which lie 
betwixt me and my God have all been cleared 
away, when all is over, and she, my dear wife, 
has followed me to the bar of God, as she will 
soon—when she is gone, and her bleeding heart 
can suffer no more pain, give it to the world, 
not as a vindication of the ‘unwritten law,’ but 
as a plea for the enactment of such stringent 
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laws as will minimize such crimes; for the 
enactment of a higher law—that instinct im- 
planted by nature in the breast of every man 
for the punishment of such transgressions. 

“A life for a life, the law demands. I am 
paying that penalty with my life. Her honor is 
a woman’s life. The law should safeguard that 
as her life.”’ 

Marguerite, meanwhile, opening the package 
which was given to her by Sothern, finds a knife, 
sharp and keen. To herself she whispers: 

““My good friend! He could not save my 
husband’s life, but he has brought us both im- 
mortal life,’ pressing the knife to her lips. 
‘Ah, you will not suffer death, my husband, an 
ignominious death upon the scaffold—nor 
alone.” | 

Darrall having bidden Sothern good-by, now 
turns to his wife, loth to lose one precious mo- 
ment of the few that probably remain to them. 

There is a noise outside. She conceals the 
package hastily, for the guard is now bringing 
in their breakfast. 


The sun has risen over the hilltops, and Judge 
Randolph is making his last argument before 
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the Governor, who has received him coldly. 
He is worn out with petitions that are still com- 
ing in. 

“I find nothing in your pleading for mercy,” 
answers the Governor. ‘““The prisoner has con- 
fessed his crime, but gives no reason for it; no 
justification can I find in the pleadings.”’ 

“Your Excellency, it was an offense against 
his honor.” 

‘So he claims; but gives no reason why he 
failed to seek redress by law.” 

‘“Redress by law! What redress does the 
law afford for such a crime? Must our 
mothers, wives, and sisters be brought into court 
to prove their shame? What redress can be 
given save death? And that does not efface the 
stain of so grave an offense, for which the law 
provides no adequate punishment ?”’ 

The hoarse shouts of the multitudes throng- 
ing the streets now reach their ears. 

‘Your Excellency, have you turned so deaf 
an ear to the petitions of the people that you 
have not heard the nature of the offense which 
has so stirred them? Look from your win- 
dow! Listen to the beating of the heart of 
Kentucky, if you would learn the temper of the 
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men whom you represent. -Hear their cries for 
release! not pardon, mind you—but for a vindi- 
cation of that higher law which alone safe- 
guards the sanctity of our homes!” 


The minutes pass on leaden feet, as Marguer- 
ite and her husband sit clasped in each other’s 
arms, silent; waiting they know not for what. 
The sun is now high in the heavens, its gladden- 
ing rays penetrating even their gloomy cell. 
Suddenly, the deep tolling of a bell is heard, 
smiting the silence with thunder tones, it seems 
to Marguerite, who places her fingers in her 
ears. Darrall shudders and lays her head upon 
his breast. 

“It is my doom!” he whispers to himself, not 
her. 

She hears the measured footsteps of the guard 
approaching. Nearer and nearer they come, 
and halt outside. Every vestige of color leaves 
her cheek. ‘Taking the knife from her bosom 
she hands it to her husbannd. 

‘See! See, my husband, you need not suffer 
an ignominious death; nor alone. It is fitting 
that we should die together. If you are guilty, 
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then am I more guilty than you. It is but right 
that I go first.” 

“A knife! Put it up quickly, love,” he 
answers kissing tenderly her cheek. 

“Tt is all that I can now do for you. Take 
my life that we may not be separated for 
long.” ‘Tears break from her eyes and fall un- 
heeded. 

“Take it,” she whispers, pleading. “It 1s 
all that is left for me to give.” Reaching up, 
she kisses him ‘‘Good-by, love! Clasped in 
your arms let the blow be quick and sure.” 

“T will clasp you in my arms, and feel the 
beating of your heart against mine. Through 
your eyes once more [’ll look into your soul; and 
on your lips I'll place the kiss that seals you 
mine to eternity. But take your life—I cannot. 
When a soul goes forth, it must go alone. 
Farewell, my love.” 

Putting her gently from him, he rises from 
the cot, and begins pacing the floor; turning his 
eyes away from her that he may not see the 
untold misery in hers—that so unnerves him,— 
as she sits there listening to the bell, tolling his 
doom. 
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‘“Take—it. Take it—love——”’ she falters 
in trembling tones, sinking back upon the cot. 

‘“‘Marguerite, my wife!’’ he cries in anguish, 
kneeling beside her—taking her in his arms. 

“What have you done? What have you 
done, my love?” he asks, seeing a stain of blood 
dying crimson the kerchief folded over her 
breast. 

‘“Take—it—my husband; it—it—is—not— 
so hard e 

“My love! my wife!’’ kissing tenderly, rever- 
ently her brow, her cheeks, her lips. 

Lifting her arms and placing them about him, 
she falters: 

‘“Dying—thus—in—in your arms—my hus- 
band,—is is sweeter—than—living.”’ 

Tenderly he lays her down, and calls the 
guard. She may yet be saved. 

Seeing the pallor of death spreading over her 
face, he clasps her again in his arms. Holding 
her thus he recalls her words: “It is fitting that 
we should die together.” 

“Tt is fitting, dear wife.” he whispers in ears 
already dulled, perhaps, to all earthly sounds. 


When the guard opens the door he finds them 
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clasped in each other’s arms, passing together 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
where the dear Lord walked with them. 

Over the closing scene the curtain must be 
drawn, for the memory of it grieves to this day 
the Heart of Kentucky. 

The statemcnt left by Darrall, and published, 
was quickly suppressed, but the contents became 
known, and since that time no court of justice in 
the State has ever adjudged guilty a vindicator 


of the “unwritten law.”’ In clear, unmistaken 
tones 


“THE HEART OF KENTUCKY HAD SPOKEN.” 
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